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The Mobilisation of Labour Reserves 
in Germany : I 


by 


Helmut VoLLWEILER 
Heidelberg 


As the expansion of employment in Germany has gradually 
absorbed the available reserves of labour, the economic system 
of the nation has found itself faced with a growing shortage of 
workers, especially in the highly skilled trades and in industries 
in which the Four-Year Plan called for increased production. 
The function of the employment service thus ceased to be merely 
the finding of a suitable job for each worker seeking employment, 
and became that of contributing to the execution of the Plan by 
supplying each industry or undertaking day by day with the 
number of workers corresponding to its economic and political 
importance. This is being done in two ways: first by ensuring 
a satisfactory utilisation of labour through control of engagement, 
redistribution of workers among industries and undertakings, 
and vocational training and reorientation ; and secondly by 
increasing the total reserve of labour by bringing into the produc- 
tion cycle persons who have not hitherto belonged to the active 
classes of the population. The following article gives a detailed 
analysis of the measures so far adopted for these purposes. 


HEN the National-Socialist Government took over power 

in Germany in January 1933, some 7 million workers 

and salaried employees were out of work, of whom more than 
6 million were registered in the official unemployment statistics. 
On the other hand, there were only about 12 million persons in 
employment. Consequently the National-Socialist Government 
immediately devoted its energies to combating unemployment 
and drew up a comprehensive programme for the provision 
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of work, involving the expenditure of several thousand million 
marks on stimulating economic activity. The result of this “work 
campaign ” exceeded all expectations. By January 1934 the 
number of unemployed had fallen to 3.7 million and the number 
in employment had risen to 13.9 million; the corresponding 
figures in January 1935 were 2.9 and over 15 million ; in January 
1986, 2.5 and 16.1 million; in January 1937, 1.8 and 17.2 
million ; and at the beginning of 1938 there were only approxi- 
mately 1 million persons unemployed, while the number in 
employment had reached 18.7 million. According to the reports 
of the National Institution for Employment Exchanges and 
Unemployment Insurance’, unemployment had declined by 
the middle of 1988 to 292,240, which is the lowest recorded 
figure, and the number of persons employed in the German 
economic system had reached the unprecedented level of over 
20.5 million. Tt s figure does not include about half a million 
workers and saiaried employees temporarily absent from work 
because of illness. One might add to the number of workers 
and salaried employees in employment about 5.5 million 
members of their families who work with them in the place 
of hired workers ; if these persons are included the total number 
in employment is about 26 million. This degree of employment, 
which has been achieved in spite of the fact that at any given 
moment some hundreds of thousands of fit workers are engaged 
in military or labour service, should place Germany in the 
forefront of all the European States in this respect. 

The 292,240 unemployed persons at the end of June 1938 
included 131,644 skilled workers (45.1 per cent.), 65,839 salaried 
employees (22.5 per cent.), and 94,757 unskilled workers (32.4 
per cent.). In all, 28,046 (9.6 per cent.) of the unemployed 
were entirely fit for employment and available for transfer 
to other areas; these included 10,668 skilled workers (8.1 
per cent. of the unemployed skilled workers), 14,478 salaried 
employees (22 per cent. of the unemployed salaried employees), 
and 2,900 unskilled workers (3.1 per cent. of those unemployed). 
Those entirely fit for employment but not available for transfer 
numbered 137,966 (47.2 per cent. of the total), including 74,516 
skilled workers (56.6 per cent. of the unemployed skilled work- 
ers), 32,728 salaried employees (49.7 per cent.), and 30,722 
unskilled workers (82.4 per cent.). Those who were not entirely 
fit for employment because of physical or mental disabilities, 





1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, I1, p. 235. 
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age, inadequate occupational training, or other causes, numbered 
126,228 (43.2 per cent. of the total), including 46,460 skilled 
workers (35.3 per cent.), 18,633 salaried employees (28.3 per 
cent.), and 61,135 unskilled workers (64.5 per cent.). 

In addition, about 275,000 persons were registered at the 
employment exchanges in Austria as being unemployed at 
the end of June 1938. Since the annexation by Germany unem- 
ployment in Austria has fallen by more than 300,000, or more 
than half the previous total. 

It will be clear from the above figures that in a very few 
years unemployment as a large-scale phenomenon has been 
abolished and that the huge army of fit workers formerly 
lying unused in Germany’s struggle for economic self-assertion 
has been restored to economic activity. Furthermore, in quite 
a number of important branches of employment a shortage 
of labour, and particularly of highly-skilled t“¢hnical workers, 
has increasingly made itself felt during the general process 
of economic recovery. From the social point of view this shortage 
of labour is unquestionably a matter for satisfaction, for the 
greater the shortage of workers the more chance every individual 
has of finding employment and of advancing in his chosen 
occupation. But from the economic point of view, and partic- 
ularly in the light of the political and economic tasks pre- 
scribed by the Four-Year Plan, this shortage of labour hinders 
the full development of the nation’s working power and 
clearly constitutes an obstacle at a time like the present when 
the nation is developing its efficiency to the utmost in 
order to attain political and economic objectives of a vital 
character. The head of the Raw Materials Board attached to 
the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan has described the 
economic and political importance of this labour shortage in 
the following terms: “ What we lack is not iron deposits or 
money or the spirit of initiative, nor yet power or organisation ; 
it is the labour power of the German people which sets bounds 
to our efforts. The maximum number of hours of work which 
we can achieve determines the extent and rate of production 
and consequently the degree of progress of the Four-Year 
Plan.” The production programme prescribed for the German 
economic system by the National-Socialist Government, and 
adhered to with great strictness in the last few years, has thus 
reached a limit beyond which further development is impossible, 
or almost impossible ; that limit is the sum total of the labour 
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power actually available in Germany. Recently, therefore, 
the official employment services, in addition to performing 
their principal function of securing an adequate supply of labour 
and its proper distribution have been making every effort 
to increase by all possible means the available supply 
of labour. The Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan and 
the President of the National Institution for Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, in the exercise 
of their extensive powers in the matter of employment 
policy, have laid down rules and adopted a number of admin- 
istrative and organising measures for this express purpose. 
The fact that practically no reserves to meet the increased 
demand for labour in the economic system can be found among 
the remaining unemployed, while at the same time the total 
shortage of labour is estimated at over half a million, will show 
the extraordinary difficulties in the way of success in this 
direction. In the following pages a survey will be given of the 
most important methods tried by the official employment 
services in order to ensure the discovery and utilisation of all 
the available labour supply. 


THE LasBour SHORTAGE IN AGRICULTURE 


The ultimate cause of the “chronic shortage of men” in 
German agriculture is to be found in the unfavourable conse- 
quences, from the point of view of the distribution of population 
and labour, of the nation’s development through several decades 
from an agricultural to an industrial economy. This develop- 
ment led to an excessive concentration of human beings in 
cities and industrial areas, the depopulation of rural districts, 
and therefore an unhealthy distribution of labour as between 
town and country. In 1871 about two-thirds of the total 
population of Germany lived in the country and only one-third 
in the towns ; in 1987 these proportions were exactly reversed. 
The extensive measures taken by the National-Socialist Govern- 
ment in recent years to create employment accelerated the 
exodus of agricultural workers. The resulting shortage of 
labour was felt all the more keenly because agriculture had been 
allotted extensive and politically important tasks within the 
framework of German economic reconstruction ; in particular, 
the transformation and intensification of cultivation aimed at 
as part of the “ production campaign ”’ necessitated an increase 
in the amount of labour employed. The President of the 
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National Institution for Employment Exchanges and Unem- 
ployment Insurance was therefore empowered by the Allocation 
of Employment Act of 15 May 1934? to prohibit the engage- 
ment without special permission of workers trained in agri- 
culture for employment in non-agricultural undertakings or 
occupations ; he was further empowered for the year 1934 
to require the dismissal of such workers, provided employment 
was available for them in agriculture. An Order was issued 
on 17 May 1934 applying the provisions of this Act to certain 
branches of industry (mining, the metal industries, building, 
etc.). The Act of 26 February 1935 ? relating to the supply of 
agricultural labour gave the President of the National Institu- 
tion general power to intervene in existing employment rela- 
tions and require employers in non-agricultural undertakings 
to dismiss from their service former agricultural workers ; 
this power was exercised in an Order of 29 March 1935. These 
two Orders—the one prohibiting the engagement of agri- 
cultural workers without permission from the employment 
exchange, and the other compelling employers to dismiss 
workers already in their employment—produced such un- 
fortunate reactions when drastically enforced that they were 
repealed as from 27 November 1936; all that is left at the 
present moment is the legislation conferring the powers in 
question on the President of the National] Institution. 

An important step towards building up a closed occupational 
organisation of agricultural workers was taken on 29 November 
19387 when the Food Corporation, in conjunction with the 
Ministry of Food, issued an Order establishing a general course 
of instruction for agricultural workers and recognising agri- 
cultural work as skilled employment. In the past agricultural 
workers grew up without any special training and entered that 
employment as a result of family or other circumstances ; 
those who had not been brought up in the country but wished 
to enter agriculture were not required to possess any specific 
qualifications for the work. In other words, agricultural workers 
as an occupational corporation did not really exist. The Order 
issued in 1937 was intended to improve this situation by making 
admission to employment in agriculture conditional on the 
production of a certificate. The principles laid down by the 
Food Corporation for training in agricultural work are based 





1 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 381. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 310. 
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on the assumption that the various branches of agricultural 
employment are closely connected with each other and that 
therefore all workers employed in agriculture should first of 
all have a general knowledge of farming and later study the 
special requirements of their particular jobs. There is therefore 
a preparatory general course of two years, known as “ agri- 
cultural training ’’, which will be taken by all candidates for 
employment in agriculture; this is followed by special occu- 
pational courses of two years’ duration, so that the complete 
training lasts four years. The preparatory course will lead 
up to an examination, both written and practical, in which 
the young workers will have to give proof of their vocational 
knowledge and ability and of their general development. 
The special occupational training after which the apprentice 
is considered to be a journeyman in one of the fourteen branches 
covered by the Order—regulations for additional allied branches 
may be issued later—is not intended to lead up to an examination 
similar to that taken by an industrial apprentice in order to 
become a journeyman. The local agricultural associations, 
which will be responsible for issuing agricultural workers’ 
certificates, may refuse these certificates if they do not consider 
the applicant sufficiently capable or sufficiently trained ; posses- 
sion of the certificate is required before a person can describe 
himself as an agricultural worker. Future farmers, on the 
other hand, must pass a final examination calling for extensive 
and thorough practical knowledge and a considerable degree 
of skill in the occupation ; this examination is taken before a 
special board. 

One of the most important of the measures by which the 
Food Corporation, in collaboration with the Labour Trustees 
and the branches of the National Institution, is endeavouring 
to check the movement from the country to the towns is the 
introduction of long-term contracts of employment. The 
intention is to do away with the seasonal character of agri- 
cultural work by making employment permanent and thus 
binding agricultural workers more closely to their occupation 
and to the undertaking in which they work. Every year when 
winter begins large numbers of skilled agricultural workers 
come back to the towns and the factories because there is no 
further employment for them in agricultural undertakings ; 
the introduction of longer contracts would thus be an effective 
means of overcoming the economic uncertainty and the conse- 
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quent widespread unpopularity of agricultural employment. 
The seventh Order for the application of the Four-Year Plan 
(22 December 19386) ?, relating to prevention of the unlawful 
termination of employment relations, gives agricultural employ- 
ers the right to retain the employment book of any worker or 
salaried employee who leaves his place of employment without 
good cause before the proper time ; the effect of this measure 
also is to prevent the desertion of the countryside. 

One of the special difficulties of ensuring the success of the 
“ production campaign ”’ by restricting the movement to the 
towns and training an adequate body of agricultural workers 
firmly attached to their employment and to the soil is the 
provision of the necessary housing. Agricultural workers cannot 
in the long run be expected to co-operate willingly and in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice unless they are provided with a healthy 
dwelling, with adequate living accommodation and outhouses, 
combined where possible with the use of a patch of land. The 
provision of proper housing makes it easier for the worker 
to found a family and to rise in the social scale, and at the same 
time it binds him more closely to his home and the farm on 
which he works. As the measures previously taken by the 
Minister of Labour ? and the President of the National Insti- 
tution for Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insur- 
ance * had not proved sufficient, the Commissioner for the 
Four-Year Plan took an entirely new line for encouraging the 
development of rural housing in the Order of 10 March 1937 
relating to acceleration of the building of farm servants’ dwell- 
ings and of homes of their own for rural craftsmen and agri- 
cultural workers. The Government and the Prussian Agricul- 
tural Loan Bank encourage the building of cottagers’ dwellings 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 299. 

2 Circular to encourage the building of homes of their own and other accommo- 
dation for rural craftsmen and agricultural workers, dated 22 November 1935, 
S. 13, No. 6220/125, Reichsarbeitsblatt, I, p. 338. 

3 Section 18 of the Order of 28 August 1934 relating to the distribution of labour, 
in the revised text of 18 March 1937, Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staats- 
anzeiger, No. 67. 

4 Reichsgesetzbiatit, Part I, p. 292. 

5 Cf. the first and second administrative Orders of the Minister of Labour of 
7 April 1937 (Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 444) and 27 January 1938 (Reichsgesetz- 
blatt, Part I, p. 107) and the commentary of the Minister of Labour dated 27 January 
1938 (Reichsarbeitsblatt, I, p. 53), together with the administrative regulations of 
4 April 1938 for the promotion of agricultural housing (Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1, p. 120). 
Cf. also the Order of 3 July 1937 concerning tax remission for the construction of 
cottages and farm servants’ dwellings (Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 762) and the 
first Order of 8 July 1937 issued thereunder ( Reichssteuerblatt, p. 851). 
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and other accommodation for farm servants by granting subsi- 
dies and loans to peasants and farmers—and sometimes also, 
with the approval of the owners, to tenant farmers—who 
require the help of agricultural or forestry workers or crafts- 
men with families for the development of their farms and who 
have not adequate accommodation for them. Cottagers and 
farm servants, for the purposes of these regulations, are taken 
to be agricultural workers who are supplied by their employer, 
as part of their remuneration, with a dwelling and outhouses 
and the use of a certain area of land for cultivation. As the 
erection of cottages requires considerably more preliminary 
work and therefore takes longer time, preference is given in 
the first instance to schemes for providing living rooms on the 
farm premises. In addition, the Government and the Prussian 
Agricultural Loan Bank provide subsidies and loans for the 
building of cottages for married agricultural and forestry 
workers, roadmen, ditchers, peatcutters, and rural craftsmen. 
If dwellings belonging to farm premises are being used by 
persons not connected with the undertaking, the competent 
local authorities may compel them to quit in accordance with 
a Circular of the Minister of Home Affairs of 23 April 1938.1 
The measures just described for encouraging the building of 
rural dwellings are supplemented by a number of measures of 
assistance laid down in an Order of 7 July 1938 ? issued by the 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan with a view to helping 
the rural population. According to this Order members of the 
rural population are granted considerable facilities for obtain- 
ing and repaying marriage loans; in certain circumstances 
they may obtain in addition to the marriage loan special loans 
or subsidies for setting up house (out of the special national 
fund for marriage loans and children’s allowances). In making 
returns of their profits for the purpose of income tax, farmers 
and persons engaged in forestry may deduct any sums spent 
on the construction of agricultural workers’ dwellings, provided 
they keep books in which these figures are shown. 

So long as agriculture has not an adequate supply of pro- 
perly trained workers closely attached to the soil various 
expedients are obviously necessary in order to overcome the 
existing shortage. From the practical point of view the most 
important of these expedients is the Rural Aid Scheme. It was 





1 V(a) 72/38-2072 and IV(a) 6 No. 6220/233, Reichsarbeitsblatt, I, p. 264. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, p. 835. 
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introduced in the spring of 1933 by the President of the National 
Institution in pursuance of Section 140 of the Employment 
Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance Act. The main 
purpose was to remove as many young persons as possible from 
the demoralising effects of unemployment in the cities and 
industrial areas and to find employment for them in agriculture. 
They were employed preferably in small or medium-sized peasant 
holdings, in which the need for additional labour was most 
urgent, but which were unable to provide board and lodging 
and, in addition, pay cash wages, social insurance contribu- 
tions, ete. ; the cash expenditure was refunded to the peasants 
by special allowances from the National Institution. At the 
present time there are three forms of rural aid: individual 
youths not trained in agriculture are allocated to various farms 
(auxiliary land workers without allowances) ; organised groups 
of auxiliary workers are established (land service); and the 
settlement of agricultural workers’ families is encouraged 
(family rural aid). When young persons not of rural origin 
are sent as auxiliary workers to individual peasant families, 
the National Institution now provides only the necessary equip- 
ment allowance and the cost of the journey ; the regular allow- 
ance to the employer is no longer granted. Under the group 
method, a large farm or a village is provided with a group 
of young workers who live in a small camp where food and 
accommodation are supplied. This form of rural aid is organised 
not by the National Institution but by other bodies or asso- 
ciations, and especially by the branches and affiliated organisa- 
tions of the National-Socialist Party ; the Group Rural Aid 
Scheme of the Hitler Youth and of the German Girls’ Brigade 
has now become an important factor in the provision of agri- 
cultural labour. The recruiting of women workers for agricul- 
ture is dealt with more particularly by an Order of the Minister 
of Home Affairs according to which girls over sixteen years of 
age who voluntarily work on the land for not less than nine 
months before 1 November 1938 will not be required to complete 
the period of compulsory labour service for young women. The 
National Institution also promotes group rural aid schemes 
by meeting the cost of equipment and travelling expenses 
and by paying the farmer an allowance in respect of each 
auxiliary worker. Efforts are made to keep some of these young 
persons as workers on the land by allowing the period spent as 
auxiliary workers to count towards agricultural training and 
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towards the homestead settlement scheme, as well as by pro- 
viding additional training in rural occupational schools. The 
family rural aid scheme is intended to promote the settlement 
of agricultural workers’ families. Undertakings which might 
engage such families are urged to refrain as much as possible 
from engaging seasonal or itinerant workers and in place of 
them to employ permanent workers and provide them with a 
secure existence by supplying accommodation on the farm 
premises or in a home of their own. The greatest difficulties 
arise in finding accommodation for young agricultural workers’ 
families where there are no children or only young children, 
and therefore no additional members of the family whose 
services could be utilised on the farm; the Federal Institution 
pays a monthly subsidy towards the maintenance of such 
families. 

In order to meet the urgent need for female labour in agri- 
culture, the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan issued an 
Order on 15 February 1938 ! establishing a year of compulsory 
service for women. On 16 February 1938 ? the President of 
the National Institution issued detailed regulations concerning 
this scheme in accordance with the powers conferred upon 
him by the Order. According to these regulations unmarried 
women under the age of 25 years may not be engaged as workers 
or salaried employees by private or public undertakings or 
administrative offices unless they can prove from their employ- 
ment books that they have spent not less than one year working 
in agriculture (or in domestic service). For the time being, this 
regulation applies only to the engagement of women workers 
in undertakings in the clothing, textile and tobacco industries, 
or as salaried employees for commercial or office work in any 
private or public undertaking. The obligation to spend one 
year in agriculture is further restricted to unmarried women 
workers under the age of 25 who were not employed as workers 
or salaried employees before 1 March 1938. The year of agri- 
cultural work is thus compulsory only for unmarried women 
under the prescribed age who enter into occupational activity 
for the first time after 1 March 1988, and not for those already 
in employment. If an apprenticeship agreement is signed, the 
compulsory year in agriculture may be worked immediately 
after the completion of the apprenticeship period. For the 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 43. 


2 Ibid. 
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purpose of these regulations time spent in the Women’s Labour 
Service, the Land Service of the German Girls’ Brigade, the 
Rural Aid Scheme, the Rural Household Training Scheme, the 
domestic training year, or attendance at any course of agri- 
cultural or domestic training organised or subsidised by the 
National Institution is counted as work in agriculture. 

Among the other expedients for increasing the supply 
of labour mention may be made of the utilisation of the National 
Labour Service for agricultural work. The Women’s Labour 
Service, with its assistance scheme for peasants and settlers, 
is entirely available for agricultural work. This year batches 
of workers from the men’s branch of the Labour Service were 
also widely used for bringing in the harvest and—what is far 
more important, in view of the shortage of permanent workers 
and the demands of the “ production campaign ’’—for the 
current work of cultivation and the care of animals. Where 
groups of workers could not be employed, mainly in small 
and medium-sized farms, assistance was provided by liberal 
granting of individual leave. The calling up of persons for 
active labour service has now been organised in such a way 
that agriculture is not required to give up any of its available 
workers during seedtime or harvest ; according to a commu- 
nication of the Leader of the Labour Front, workers called up 
for service in the winter half-year must be released by the end 
of March if they are required for employment in agriculture. 
In addition, harvest leave granted on a large scale by the Army 
authorities and by various public and private administrative 
bodies and undertakings has helped to reduce the labour short- 
age. The establishment of harvest kindergartens by the National- 
Socialist Welfare Organisation, and of agricultural training 
camps by the National Institution, the students’ scheme for 
helping in harvest work, and various other measures, have also 
helped to overcome the shortage of agricultural labour. 

One means of securing agricultural labour which is definitely 
undesirable from the point of view of employment policy is the 
engagement of migrant workers. These workers, who leave 
their homes in spring, engage in seasonal work in agriculture, 
and then regularly return home in winter, belong mainly to 
Silesia, East Prussia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania. In order 
to prevent farmers suffering from the acute labour shortage 
from engaging in cut-throat competition for the services of 
these migrant workers, and to secure their systematic employ- 
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ment, the President of the National Institution issued an Order 
on 80 December 1935! regulating the employment of migrant 
agricultural workers. This Order prohibits heads of undertakings 
from engaging, procuring the engagement of, or obtaining 
promises of service from, national or foreign migrant workers 
without a permit from the competent employment exchange, 
which will be granted only if the farmer can prove his urgent 
need of labour and if measures to secure the employment of a 
permanent worker are impossible in the circumstances. As the 
number of German migrant workers available for agricultural 
employment decreased very greatly in the course of the general 
economic recovery, the National Institution has taken steps 
to bring about the immigration of a considerable contingent 
of foreign workers for this year, preference being given to 
workers from countries with which no serious complications 
are likely to arise because of currency difficulties. 

Another measure to provide labour for agriculture is the 
exclusion from unemployment relief of all workers capable of 
employment in agriculture, in so far as this does not cause 
excessive hardship in any individual case.? 

As was pointed out by the Leader of the German Peasants 
in his recently-published “ Guiding Principles for Agriculture ”’, 
one measure which is of considerable importance from the 
point of view of the labour supply is the encouragement given 
to technical rationalisation, by which is meant cutting down the 
amount of human labour required through the adoption of 
improved technical methods or of mechanical means for partic- 
ularly strenuous or lengthy operations. In this process the 
machine is not the enemy of the worker, because it does not 
render any human labour superfluous; it merely takes the 
place of human labour where an adequate supply of workers 
is not available. 


THE SHORTAGE OF SKILLED WoRKERS IN INDUSTRY 


When unemployment on a large scale disappeared and 
recovery began in the German economic system a far-reaching 
structural change took place in the industrial labour situation. 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, 1936, No. 2. 

2 On this point see the Circular of the Minister of Home Affairs and the Minister 
of Labour of 12 May 1938 (VW 1 14/38-7204 and II c No. 1816/38, Reichsarbeits- 
blatt, I, p. 190) relative to the placing in employment in agriculture of persons in 
receipt of unemployment relief. 
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Instead of the excessive supply of labour which had formerly 
existed, an increasingly marked shortage of labour, and espe- 
cially of highly skilled workers, made itself felt in a number of 
important branches of industry, and particularly in those 
working for armaments. The concentration of large orders 
within a short period as a result of the tremendous sums allo- 
cated for this purpose, and the very short time allowed in many 
cases for completion or delivery, made this labour shortage 
still more acute. The result was considerable delay in carrying 
out various politically and economically important tasks. The 
Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan and the President of 
the National Institution therefore introduced a number 
of measures for the systematic allocation of workers to meet 
the immediate needs of these politically and economically 
important objectives. 

In the iron and other metal trades the systematic diversion 
of labour into the industry was found particularly urgent 
because no young workers had been trained and the gaps in the 
supply of labour were particularly marked and could not be 
made good out of the very small remnant of suitable skilled 
workers still unemployed. The Commissioner for the Four- 
Year Plan, therefore, in order to secure the necessary supply 
of metal workers to complete the politically and economically 
important contracts, issued his second Order, of 7 November 
1936 1, for the application of the Four-Year Plan prescribing 
that as from 1 December 1936 no more metal workers should 
be engaged in any private or public undertaking in the iron 
or other metal trades without permission from the local em- 
ployment exchange if the engagement of these workers would 
result in an increase of ten or more in the number of metal 
workers employed within one calendar quarter as compared 
with the number employed in the undertaking on the first 
day of that quarter. For the purpose of this Order the iron and 
other metal trades are taken to mean all private and public 
undertakings which belong or may be deemed to belong to one 
of the following branches of the industrial system : iron metal- 
lurgy, the manufacture of metals other than iron, foundries, 
structural iron and steel works, mechanical engineering, the 
motor, aviation and electrical industry, the precision instru- 
ments and optical industry, and the production of articles of 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 262, 9 November 
1936. 
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iron, sheet iron, and other metals. A metal worker for the 
purpose of the regulations is taken to be any worker or works 
official, foreman, or technician, who has had a regular occupa- 
tional training, or any other person who according to the 
entries in his employment book may be considered to be a 
skilled or trained member of the trade. The decision to permit 
the engagement of these workers will be given in the light of the 
political and economic importance of the orders for which the 
additional staff is required and according to the number of 
metal workers available; the permit may be for a specified 
period or subject to certain conditions. For this purpose poli- 
tically and economically important orders are taken to mean 
mainly those required for the rearmament of the German 
nation, for securing the food supply, for developing the national 
production of raw materials, for promoting exports, and for 
providing healthy dwellings for the working population. As the 
shortage of skilled workers became more acute, however, the 
provisions of this Order proved inadequate. The efforts made 
by employers to induce metal workers to change their employ- 
ment by offering higher wages and other privileges led to a 
number of economically and socially undesirable consequences 
which had to be removed as soon as possible. Attempts made 
in certain groups of industries to prevent the enticing away 
or voluntary departure of workers by introducing a system of 
certificates of release from employment did not prove sufficient 
to overcome the existing abuses. The President of the National 
Institution therefore repealed his earlier Order of 29 December 
1934 as amended on 27 November 1936! and issued an Order 
of 11 February 1937? relating to the engagement of metal 
workers, prescribing that permission must be obtained from 
the competent employment exchange before engaging metal 
workers for employment in any private or public undertaking 
or administrative service, whether in the iron or other branches 
of the metal trade or in any other industry. The competent 
employment exchange is the one for the district in which the 
metal worker in question was last employed ; the application 
for a permit must be made by the employer who wishes to 
engage the worker. The permit will be granted if the metal 
worker in question is unemployed (unless only very temporarily) 
or is employed (unless only temporarily) in another occu- 





* Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 278, 28 November 1936. 
2 Idem, No. 35, 12 February 1937. 
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pation ; it will be refused if the withdrawal of the metal worker 
from other employment would interfere with politically or 
economically important work, reduce the efficiency of the 
undertaking, interfere with the composition of the staff, or 
place an unnecessary burden on the local authority concerned. 

In the building industry, as in the metal industries, there 
was a marked shortage of skilled workers when the economic 
recovery set in. It was therefore necessary for the employment 
exchanges to be informed in good time of all the more important 
building projects if they were to find the necessary labour and 
make it available at the proper places and times. Consequently 
the President of the National Institution, exercising the powers 
conferred upon him by Section 3 of the Order of 10 August 
19341 relating to the allocation of labour, issued an Order on 
26 June 1936? making it compulsory for notification to be 
given of all public building projects. According to this Order, 
in the case of public buildings involving an expenditure of more 
than 25,000 marks in wages for the actual construction opera- 
tions, the builder or the person or institution issuing the contract 
is required, both when the decision is taken and immediately 
before the beginning of building operations, to report to the 
central office of the National Institution (on a special form) 
the number of workers required in so far as the work cannot 
be carried out by the workers already employed. Public building 
operations for the purpose of this Order are taken to mean 
building and other constructional work undertaken by Govern- 
ment departments, the States, the National-Socialist Party, 
its branches and affiliated organisations, local authorities or 
associations of local authorities and other public bodies, as 
well as similar work initiated by undertakings for the supply 
of gas, water, or electricity, public utility building under- 
takings, including those responsible for the Government’s 
housing policy under the Public Utilities Order of 1 December 
1930 8, and local railways. The obligation was extended to 
private building operations by the fourth Order, of 7 November 
1936, relating to the Four-Year Plan, as amended on 23 July 
1987 4, which dealt with the provision of labour and building 





 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 1, p. 786. 

2 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 149, 30 June 1936. 

3 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 1, pp. 517 and 593. 

* Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzei ger, No. 262, 9 November 1936, 
and No. 169, 26 July 1937. 
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materials for building projects of political and economic impor- 
tance. In addition, builders were required to supply information 
as to the amount and cost of the building materials required 
for the projects in question. According to this Order, notifi- 
cation of any private or public building project must be lodged 
by the builder or other person responsible with the local employ- 
ment exchange during the three months before building opera- 
tions begin and in any case not later than four weeks before 
that date. The notification must be made on a special form in 
accordance with an Order of 13 January 1938.1 The obligation 
to give notice of building projects does not apply to private 
operations involving an expenditure of less than 5,000 marks 
or public operations involving an expenditure of less than 
25,000 marks in wages for the actual building. No mention 
need be made here of the restrictions on the supply of building 
materials imposed by the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan, the various supervisory bodies, the Minister of Labour, 
the Treasurer of the Party, ete., which have no direct influence 
on the placing of workers. As the extensive orders placed with 
the building industry, more particularly under the Four-Year 
Plan, led to an exceptional increase in the demand for labour, 
it was found necessary to issue special regulations governing, 
in the first instance, the engagement of certain groups of skilled 
workers, so as to ensure compliance with the plans laid down 
for politically. and economically important building schemes. 
Consequently, the President of the National Institution issued 
an Order on 6 October 1937 ? making the engagement of brick- 
layers and carpenters dependent on the permission of the 
employment exchanges. This Order was very similar to that 
of 11 February 1937 relating to the engagement of metal workers, 
to which reference was made above. The shortage of labour, 
however, was not limited to certain classes of skilled workers, 
but extended to building workers in general and to those 
employed in subsidiary occupations. The result was that under- 
takings tried to entice workers away from each other or to 
obtain labour from other branches of employment, especially 
from the building materials industry and from agriculture. 
In order to put a stop to this disturbance of the employment 
market the President of the National Institution repealed the 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 11, 14 January 1938. 
2 Idem, No. 233, 9 October 1937. 
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Order of 6 October 1937 relating to the engagement of brick- 
layers and carpenters and dealt more comprehensively with the 
engagement of building workers in general. An Order of 30 May 
1938/1 relating to the engagement of workers and technical 
employees in the building industry prescribed that undertakings 
in the building industry should not engage workers or technical 
employees, irrespective of their previous occupation, without 
a written permit from the employment exchange. The building 
industry is taken to mean undertakings belonging to the eco- 
nomic group designated by that name, and undertakings 
affiliated to the national craft corporations of builders, carpen- 
ters, slaters, stonecutters, stonemasons, stucco workers, plas- 
terers, paviors, and road makers ; no distinction is made between 
private and public undertakings. The permit must be issued 
(by the employment exchange of the last place of employment) 
if the individual in question is unemployed (unless only very 
temporarily) or is employed away from his place of residence 
and would be able to rejoin his family if he accepted the pro- 
posed employment ; it must be refused if the withdrawal of the 
worker from his occupation would interfere with politically or 
economically important work or the efficiency of the under- 
taking or the composition of the staff. Fuller details may be 
found in the commentary of the President of the National 
Institution.? Finally, the unusually large influx of workers into 
the districts of Bitterfeld, Halle, and Wittenberg, in Central 
Germany led the President of the National Institution to issue 
an Order on 27 April 1937 * making the consent of the competent 
local employment exchange necessary before workers could 
be engaged in the chemical or building industries in those 
districts. 

As the shortage of skilled labour was aggravated by the 
fact that fully trained workers were often employed on jobs 
not corresponding to their training, the third Order, of 7 Novem- 
ber 1936 4, relating to the application of the Four-Year Plan 
dealt with the return of metal workers and skilled building 
workers to their trades, and provided that industrial employers 
who had employed such workers for two weeks entirely or 
mainly on jobs not in accordance with their occupational 





? Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 124, 31 May 1938. 
2 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1, pp. 206 and 252. 

3 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 96, 28 April 1937. 
4 Idem, No. 262, 9 November 1936. 
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training, as shown more particularly by the entries in their 
employment books, must immediately notify (on a special 
form) the competent local employment exchange. The employ- 
ment exchange must then negotiate with the employer and the 
worker with a view to finding for the latter in the same or in 
some other undertaking employment in accordance with his 
previous training. If the employment exchange can provide 
the worker with a job corresponding to his training in some 
other undertaking he is entitled, with the consent of the ex- 
change, to terminate his contract of employment without 
giving the statutory notice. 

In order to prevent the measures taken to regulate the 
labour supply for different branches of industry in accordance 
with the Four-Year Plan from being nullified by the irregular 
and anonymous recruiting of skilled workers by advertisements 
under box numbers, the sixth Order for the application of the 
Four-Year Plan, issued on 7 November 1936', prohibited the 
insertion of and replies to advertisements under box numbers 
in newspapers, periodicals, lists of vacancies, etc., for the 
purpose of engaging or placing metal workers or skilled building 
workers ; the National Institution had power to permit excep- 
tions to this rule. 

The seventh Order for the application of the Four-Year 
Plan, dated 22 December 1936 2, which deals with the unlawful 
termination of employment relationships, was intended to 
prevent workers or salaried employees in the iron or other 
branches of the metal industry, the building industry, the tile 
industry, and agriculture, from leaving their employment until 
their employment relationship had come to a normal conclusion. 
According to this Order, if a worker or an employee terminates 
his employment relationship without lawful reason before it 
is due to expire, the employer is entitled to retain the employ- 
ment book until the date of normal expiration of the employ- 
ment relationship, although according to paragraph 5 of Section 
2 of the first administrative Order issued under the Act of 16 
May 1935 relating to employment books the employer is not 
entitled to retain the employment book even when the worker 
breaks his contract. The result is that the worker is for all 
practical purposes prevented from finding employment until 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 262, 9 November 1936. 
2 Idem, No. 299, 23 December 1936. 
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his employment book is returned to him. If a dispute arises 
as to the justification for retaining the employment book the 
competent labour court may in certain circumstances issue an 
interim order for its return to the worker. As the shortage 
of labour was so acute that individual undertakings frequently 
found it extremely difficult to obtain the necessary labour, 
and sometimes endeavoured to meet their requirements as 
regards skilled workers by unscrupulous recruiting methods 
and especially by offering excessively high wages, it was found 
essential to introduce strict control of recruiting so as to ensure 
that each undertaking obtained a labour supply corresponding 
to its political and economic importance. The President of the 
National Institution therefore issued an Order on 1 March 
1938! relating to the engagement of workers in individual 
undertakings, whereby the presidents of the provincial employ- 
ment exchanges were empowered to issue written instructions 
to individual undertakings forbidding them to engage workers 
without the permission of the competent employment exchanges. 
This restriction might in certain cases be limited to specified 
trades. The Order applies to private and public undertakings 
and indiscriminately to men and women workers, salaried 
employees, apprentices, volunteers, and probationers. In this 
way the supply of labour for undertakings whose work is of 
economic and political importance is secured without friction, 
and resort to undesirable methods of recruitment by these 
undertakings is prevented. 

The various legislative, administrative and organising 
measures taken by the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan 
and the President of the National Institution with a view to 
increasing the available labour supply did not prove entirely 
sufficient to provide the necessary labour for undertakings 
working directly or indirectly for the service of the State. 
For this reason, the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan 
issued a Decree on 22 June 1938 ? relating to the supply of 
labour for work of special political importance ; this Decree 
provides a statutory basis for a general system of compulsory 
service for a limited period for all German citizens. The President 
of the National Institution issued an Order on 29 June 1938 ® 
containing detailed regulations concerning this scheme. 





1 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 51, 2 March 1938. 
2 Reichsgesetzblatt, Part 1, p. 652. 
3 Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 149, 30 June 1938. 
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Under this Order workers already employed elsewhere 
may be temporarily utilised to provide the necessary labour, 
as required, for specially important work which for political 
reasons cannot be postponed. Any German citizen may be 
required by the President of the National Institution to work 
for a limited period on a prescribed job or to undergo a specified 
course of occupational training. This obligation is not subject 
to any conditions of age, sex, or occupational situation, but it is 
specifically laid down that unmarried persons shall be called 
upon in the first instance and that the labour of those called 
up for service shall be utilised as far as possible in accordance 
with their previous knowledge and practical experience. Persons 
who are called up for this work must be fit for service and must 
be certified as such after a medical examination. In theory, 
there are no limits to the persons who may be called up for 
this service ; the legislation applies not only to workers, salaried 
employees, and employers, but also to public servants, persons 
of no occupation, and persons in the liberal professions or 
working independently in industry. Extensive as the scope 
may be in theory, this compulsory service applies in practice 
to a relatively small group of persons, because the service is 
intended to provide workers for those occupations in which 
there is a definite shortage, such as the metal trades, the building 
industry, etc. The intention is merely to provide labour for 
politically important work which cannot be postponed and for 
which labour cannot be obtained by the usual methods. The 
work in question is determined not by the employers but 
exclusively by the Commissioner for the Four-Year Plan, who 
obtains the necessary data from the President of the National 
Institution. When the Commissioner decides that certain work 
is particularly important and cannot be postponed, the head of 
each undertaking affected must supply a return of the number 
of workers required for the work in question, in so far as they 
cannot be obtained from the employment exchange; this 
return must be made on a special form to the president of the 
provincial employment exchange within the area of which the 
work is to be done. The return made by the employer serves 
at the same time as an application for the necessary labour. 
The order for compulsory service is issued by the employment 
exchange for the district in which the worker is normally 
resident. It must indicate the name and address of the under- 
taking in which the worker is to be employed or trained, the 
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date of beginning and ending of his obligation, and the date 
on which he is to take up work ; in the case of persons required 
to work away from their previous domicile or place of residence 
the date at which the obligation begins must be the date on 
which they set out for their place of employment. The individual 
concerned and his employer must be consulted before the order 
is issued; on that occasion the conditions of service, which 
must be economically not less satisfactory than his existing 
ones, must be explained to the worker. The possibility is there- 
fore given to the worker and to his employer to submit in advance 
any objections which may make the order undesirable in the 
circumstances. Persons liable to be called up for service are 
required to supply the employment exchange with all necessary 
documents and other information when requested to do so. 
The exchange may also require them to appear in person. 
The order for service must be delivered to the worker concerned, 
and the employment exchange must also notify the employer. 
Workers who are already in employment must immediately 
inform their employer of the order they have received. A reason- 
able period must elapse between the date on which the order 
is issued and the beginning of the compulsory service. If the 
worker is in private or public employment or a public servant 
the continuance of his employment relationship is not affected 
by his being called up for compulsory service. He is considered 
as being on leave from his previous employment or service 
from the date on which the compulsory service begins. In the 
case of workers who are required to have an employment 
book the employer must enter in that book a note indicating 
the termination of normal employment, adding the words “ on 
leave for compulsory. service’. Wages or other remuneration 
to which the worker is entitled must be paid a reasonable time 
before the beginning of this period of leave ; during his absence 
the worker has no claim to remuneration of any kind from his 
previous employment. Nevertheless, apart from his claim to 
remuneration, all other existing or future rights arising out 
of his previous employment continue in existence during his 
period of absence, and the time spent on compulsory service 
is considered as service in his previous employment. This 
means that from the point of view of any claims depending 
on the length of his service in the undertaking or in his occu- 
pation (wage or salary increments, leave, seniority, etc.) his 
period of compulsory service has the same legal effects as his 
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normal employment would have. Notice to terminate his 
previous employment relationship may in no case be given 
during his period of absence on compulsory service unless with 
the special permission of the employment exchange in excep- 
tional cases. In principle, therefore, his job remains open for 
him. If the worker was entitled to a house or other accommoda- 
tion in his previous job the firm may not give him notice to quit 
before the end of his period of compulsory service ; exceptions 
to this rule may be authorised by the competent employment 
exchange. When workers are allocated to an employer under 
this scheme, the issue of the order for compulsory service is 
equivalent to the conclusion of a contract of employment or 
service between the employer and the worker on the conditions 
prescribed in the order, which must, as already stated, be 
economically not less satisfactory for the worker than those 
of his previous employment ; this new relationship is in every 
way equivalent to an ordinary contract of employment or service, 
and in particular implies liability to social insurance. It takes 
effect from the date specified in the order as the beginning of 
the period of compulsory service. The worker must enter his 
new employment at the date indicated in the order, and must 
submit the order to his new employer when he arrives. The claim 
to remuneration for his new employment dates from the day 
on which compulsory service begins. Persons whose compul- 
sory service consists in occupational training receive appropriate 
compensation from the employment exchange in accordance 
with special rules drawn up by the President of the National 
Institution. The cost of the worker’s journey to take up his 
duties is paid by the employment exchange which issues the 
order, and the cost of his return journey is paid by the under- 
taking in which he has served ; in the case of a long journey the 
employment exchange may grant a subsistence allowance. 
If a worker who is called up for service has a household to 
maintain or is involved in special expenditure through taking 
up employment away from his home, an appropriate separation 
allowance may on application be granted by the National 
Institution ; this allowance is not reckoned as remuneration 
for the purposes of social insurance. The employment relation- 
ship ends when the period of compulsory service expires ; it 
may not be terminated before that date except with the authorisa- 
tion of the competent employment exchange. If such authorisa- 
tion is granted the conclusion of the period of employment 
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involves the termination of the obligation for service. If the 
employment exchange permits the employment relationship 
to be terminated no legal proceedings may be brought on this 
point. The employer must arrange for the worker to return 
in due time to his previous occupation—that is to say, must 
enable him to regain his previous domicile or place of residence 
not later than the date on which his compulsory service expires. 
Normal remuneration must be paid until the expiration of the 
period of compulsory service. The employer must note in the 
employment book the termination of the period of service and 
must add the words “compulsory service terminated”. All 
public and private undertakings and administrative bodies 
are required to comply with any requests made by the branches 
of the National Institution in pursuance of the above scheme ; 
these requests may concern not only individual workers but 
also the supply of general information concerning staff. 


THE PROBLEM OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


Unemployment was particularly acute among older salaried 
employees, who generally found it extremely difficult to obtain 
fresh employment when once they lost their jobs. Among these 
older employees there were many valuable workers who could 
not be allowed to remain idle when there was a shortage of 
labour and when production in general was being speeded up ; 
to place them in employment was very desirable for political 
and for social reasons, and therefore Section 16 of the Order 
of 28 August 1934 relating to the allocation of labour, as amended 
on 27 November 19386, 18 March 1987, and 1 March 1938 ', 
provided for a compensatory grant out of the funds of the 
National Institution in respect of each older salaried employee 
engaged. Subsequently the Commissioner for the Four-Year 
Plan issued the fifth Order, of 7 November 1936 2, relating to 
the application of the Four-Year Plan, in which he prescribed 
that in undertakings or administrative offices with ten or more 
salaried employees an appropriate proportion of employees 
of 40 years of age or over should be employed, in so far as 
adequately trained persons fit for employment were available. 





? Deutscher Reichs- und Preussischer Staatsanzeiger, No. 202, 30 August 1934 ; 
No. 278, 28 November 1936 ; No. 67, 22 March 1937 ; and No. 51, 2 March 1938. 
2 Idem, No. 262, 9 November 1936. 
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Undertakings were required to make reports on this subject 
to the employment exchanges on special forms. No attempt 
was made in the Order to fix a compulsory percentage of these 
employees, but the President of the National Institution was 
given power to determine the proportion of older salaried em- 
ployees to be employed in individual undertakings and offices 
according to the circumstances of each case. It was further 
provided that if younger workers had to be dismissed because 
of the instructions of the employment exchange to engage older 
employees their dismissal should be considered as “ necessitated 
by conditions in the establishment” (in accordance with 
Section 56 of the National Labour Act and Section 22 of the 
Act relating to employment in public services and undertakings), 
provided that the President, or a branch of the National Insti- 
tution appointed by him, authorised the dismissal. 

In spite of this Order there was at first no marked decrease 
in the number of unemployed salaried employees over 40 years 
of age, and the President of the National Institution therefore 
issued detailed instructions on 15 April 1937 (II 5371/83) 
laying down the procedure for compulsory engagement of these 
employees. According to these rules power was given to the 
president of the provincial employment exchange in the case 
of public undertakings and offices and to the president of the 
local employment exchange in other cases to determine at 
their discretion in each individual case the extent to which 
additional older employees should be engaged and the time 
at which this should be done. Arrangements were made for 
supervising the application of these rules in the various under- 
takings and offices. 

According to the returns made by 39,872 undertakings and 
administrative offices employing ten or more salaried employees, 
there were in employment 1,310,740 male employees (67.3 per 
cent.) and 636,027 women (82.7 per cent.), making a total of 
1,946,767. Of these, 482,425 (36.8 per cent.) of the men and 
85,764 (13.5 per cent.) of the women, or 568,189 (29.2 per cent.) 
in all, were over 40 years of age. 

The number of unemployed older employees covered by the 
above regulations was approximately 46,000 in November 1936, 
84,500 in June 1937, and only 13,500 by the end of March 1938. 
It should be noted that the number of older employees actually 
brought into employment is appreciably higher than is indicated 
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by these figures, because many older employees who were in 
search of work did not give their names to the employment 
exchanges until after the regulations had been issued, and were 
immediately placed in employment without having appeared 
in the earlier statistics of unemployment. The total number 
of older employees for whom fresh employment was found is 
estimated at more than 45,000. As regards the proportion of 
older employees in the total number of salaried employees 
out of employment, the figure was 34,500 out of 117,000 (29 per 
cent.) at the end of June 1937 ; at the end of March 1938 it had 
fallen to 18,500 out of 85,300 (15.8 per cent.). There was thus 
a marked decrease in the proportion of older employees among 
those out of employment. 


(To be continued.) 
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For thirty years Trade Boards in Great Britain have been 
fixing minimum rates of wages for low-paid and ill-organised 
groups of workers. The results of this experience are of interest 
to all concerned with wage regulation, and the British Trade 
Boards Acts have been much studied in other countries. From the 
legislation alone, however, it is scarcely possible to obtain a clear 
idea of how the system works. The International Labour Office 
accordingly invited an expert on the subject who has had a long 
experience as member and chairman of Trade Boards to describe 
the way in which these authorities actually arrive at the rates of 
wages which they fiz. 

The following article, which is the result of this invitation, sets 
out very briefly the methods and criteria followed by the Boards, 
and closes with an outline of their main achievements. 


HIS article is an attempt to give an account of the actual 
working of the Trade Board system as it has been in 
operation in Great Britain since the passing of the first Trade 
Board Act in 1909. It leaves aside the many historical and poli- 
tical questions which are relevant to a full appraisal of that 
system, and is concerned only with matters of procedure and 
technique. 
Trade Boards were instituted originally to establish minimum 
rates of wages in certain industries in which unusually low rates 
prevailed. Later, in deciding on the application of the Acts 
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to a trade, emphasis was laid rather on the absence of adequate 
machinery for wage regulation, which made the ordinary 
methods of collective bargaining inapplicable. It is a familiar 
point that, in competitive trades where bargaining both as to 
prices and as to wages is conducted without the restraint of 
organisations either of employers or of workers, wages easily 
fall to intolerably low levels. Thirty years ago, in the absence 
of any such elements in the social system as Unemployment 
Insurance or Unemployment Assistance, the position was even 
worse than it is to-day. The Trade Board was the device adopted 
to put a bottom to the wages level. A Trade Board was estab- 
lished for each of four specified trades, and each Board was 
enjoined to propose minimum rates of pay for the different 
groups of workers employed in its trade. If, after due public 
announcement, its proposals were approved by the competent 
governmental authority 1, the rates so fixed acquired the force 
of statute. Every employer in the trade, on pain of legal pro- 
ceedings, was bound to pay a worker not less than the stated 
minimum. The Board was authorised to permit the employ- 
ment at lower rates of certain designated workers of sub-normal 
productive capacity. Apart from these, the rates were univer- 
sally applicable, and the appropriate department of the central 
Government, through its Trade Board inspectorate, was under 
obligation to enforce payment. In actual practice, the standard 
of compliance has throughout been high. In only relatively 
few cases has it been necessary to resort to legal process. By the 
Acts of 1913 and 1918, the Trade Board system was extended 
to other trades; and there are now some 1,186,000 workers 
whose wages come under the determination of the Trade Boards. 

A Trade Board is tripartite in structure. Employers and 
workers in equal numbers compose the majority of the Board. 
Each of the two sides nominates its own “ leader ”’ ; and sooner 
or later, in the course of the Trade Board’s business, there 
emerges a small well-recognised group on each side who become 
its effective negotiators. To these industrial members are added 
a small group of independent members, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour, normally 3 in number, one of them being a woman. 
The Minister also designates two of these appointed members 
to act as Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Board. The secre- 
tarial staff is supplied by the Trade Board division of the Minis- 





1 The competent authority is now the Minister of Labour. 
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try of Labour ; and it may be said at once, and in brief, that the 
successful working of the Trade Board system, like the successful 
working of many other British institutions, is due in large part 
to the extremely skilful and unobtrusive help of the secretariat. 

The most difficult stage in the experience of the Trade Board 
is apt to be the business of settling the initial schedule of wages 
rates. The Board has to deal with a trade already in being, for 
the most part ill-organised, sometimes even ill-defined, but 
always of considerable complexity, and often exhibiting wide 
local variations of structure, custom, and nomenclature. A 
Board’s first business, therefore, is to produce an organic pattern 
of the trade, with its different stages and processes so described 
that it is possible to ascertain the rate payable to a particular 
worker for a particular job. As a rule there are skeleton trade 
lists in existence, which have formed the basis of such contractual 
relations as have existed between workers and employers in 
these industries ; and there is an immensely elaborate nomen- 
clature, often varying from place to place, but within each area 
known with some precision, though always with room for 
differences of interpretation. The aim is to name or describe 
every identifiable process, and to assign it to its appropriate 
place in the schedule. Processes which cannot be treated 
thus are included in a comprehensive remainder category of 
“all other workers ”’. 

This stage, of course, is in the main a matter for the employers 
and workers themselves. The Board will appoint committees 
of those specially concerned with each of the several branches 
of the trade, entrusting to them the duty of preparing the 
schedule. But it rarely happens that even this stage can be 
accomplished without the assistance of the appointed members, 
and more especially of the skilled secretarial staff of the Ministry. 
The Trade Board inspectorate have made themselves in general 
familiar with the technique of the trade. When disputed points 
arise, the experience of the inspectorate is available to help 
to work out definitions in a form which is administratively 
practicable ; and the appointed members will visit workplaces 
in order to see for themselves the processes about which a ques- 
tion has arisen. 

Such questions do arise. Though the making of the schedule 
is logically prior to the actual determination of the rates of wages, 
the two matters have a direct bearing on one another, of which 
both parties are fully aware. There is no point in taking great 
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pains to demarcate precisely one stage of manufacture from 
another unless the two stages are to be remunerated at different 
rates ; and where there is tacit agreement that the processes 
described are to be remunerated at the same rate, matters of 
definition are much more easily settled. 

But, in due course, from these discussions there emerges 
a provisional classification and description of the operations 
covered by the trade. There follows the process of rate deter- 
mination. On occasion, as has been indicated, in the making 
of the schedule, a measure of agreement may have been reached, 
or the margin of difference defined. But the usual procedure is 
that formal proposals are put forward by one side or by the other, 
or by both, and actual negotiation begins. The procedure in 
the early stages follows the ordinary usage of committee discus- 
sion. The proposals are moved and seconded in formal speeches, 
directed to an exposition of the circumstances in which the 
proposals are made, and of the considerations which are held 
to recommend them. The opening speeches are followed by 
amendments tabled by the other side of the Board, and similarly 
defended. 

The main importance of these opening statements is that they 
serve to define the points most sharply at issue. The schedules 
of rates under discussion may be long and complicated. But 
there are, as a rule, one or two key-rates. If these can be settled, 
all else falls into place ; so that discussion tends quickly to con- 
centrate on these. The employers will indicate the considerations 
which seem to them to support the fixing of these rates at x 
pence per hour ; the workers argue for # + y. Both sets of argu- 
ments are apt to refer to the rates prevailing in apparently 
similar occupations ; there will be quotations from published 
balance-sheets in the trade or other trade statistics proving 
affluence or bankruptcy as the case may be ; and each side will 
be concerned to establish its own view both of the effect upon 
demand of an increase or lowering of price, and of the margin 
available for wage payments at any given level of price. 

Questions and cross-questions follow. Discussion becomes 
less orderly and more pungent, as each side seeks to probe the 
data and presuppositions of the other. In the main, the business 
of the appointed members at this stage is to hold the forensic 
exchanges to points which are material to a decision, and to 
investigate, so far as is possible in the presence of both parties, 
those questions on which there is a conflict of factual evidence. 
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It may, but seldom does, happen that out of this process 
there begin to emerge the lines of an agreed solution. If so, the 
meeting may profitably continue in order that that promise may 
be developed. But much more commonly, at this stage, the 
appointed members will find it necessary to take counsel 
together, so that they may summarise and systematise the 
evidence so far assembled, make clear to themselves the points 
which are likely to be material to their own decision, and on 
which they wish further enlightenment, compare notes as to the 
temper and trend of the meeting, and prepare themselves 
for the business of negotiation with the two sides. 

Then, in turn, each of the sides, or the small group of leaders, 
is called to meet the appointed members. Questions are asked 
and are answered, as a rule, more frankly and in greater detail 
than is likely to be possible in the presence of the opposing 
side ; and often enough some hitherto undisclosed difference 
of view is found to exist between members of the same side. 
The same process is gone through with the other side ; and, all 
this being accomplished, the appointed members are sufficiently 
well seized of the points of view to be able at least to conjecture 
the lines of a possible settlement. They must then attempt to 
bring it about. 

It is reasonably safe to assume—though it is not universally 
true—that in the formal proposals the employers offer something 
less than they are prepared ultimately to concede, and the 
workers ask for rather more than they are prepared ultimately to 
accept. The first steps therefore are as a rule easy enough. In 
private negotiation each side will concede a little, and the differ- 
ence between them narrows. But each successive step is harder, 
for every step brings each of the parties a little nearer the point 
beyond which it will not go, and is taken with increasing 
reluctance. Perhaps the chief part of the technique of the 
appointed members is to learn to recognise the “ sticking- 
point ’’—the point beyond which it is useless to try to urge one 
of the contesting parties ; and their chief service is to try to make 
the “ sticking-points ” fit in with one another. The process 
is quite frankly that of trial and error. The appointed members 
will judge for themselves the relative strengths of the opposing 
positions on the several points at issue. They will suggest a 
concession by the employers on one point, to be matched by a 
concession from the workers on another; and in successive 
conferences with each of the two sides will ascertain their 
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reaction to this suggestion or that. Gradually the line of solution 
appears. It is seldom a straight line drawn half-way between 
the two original sets of proposals, but a zig-zag, crossing and 
recrossing the imaginary bisector in accordance with the admis- 
sions of both sides. In the main, with time and patience enough, 
it will generally be possible to produce a solution to which both 
sides will assent. In that fortunate event, the full Board is 
reassembled, the original proposals are withdrawn, and the new 
schedule introduced and passed by agreement. 

In all this process, a great deal depends upon the constitu- 
tional position of the appointed members. A decision by a 
majority of the Board is a decision by the Board ; and, as the 
voting power of the two sides is or always can be made equal, 
the appointed members are in a position of great strength and 
responsibility. They cannot impose their own view upon the 
Board. But neither side can carry its proposal without the votes 
of the appointed members ; and any proposal which is supported 
by one side and by the appointed members prevails. At some 
point, therefore, in the course of a prolonged negotiation, the 
appointed members will have to indicate to each of the sides the 
solution which they are prepared to support, and the conditions 
on which they will support it. Both sides have strong reasons 
for bringing their proposals as much into line as possible with 
the suggestions of the appointed members. And if, as sometimes 
happens, no agreed solution is finally possible and the ap- 
pointed members have to support a solution which accords 
more with the desires of one side than of the other, they are 
in a position to secure that that solution takes account of and 
respects whatever elements in the opposing case have com- 
manded their assent. 

A Board which habitually proceeds by imposing solutions 
on one side or the other is little likely to be successful. The 
essential condition of the usefulness of the appointed members 
is that they retain the confidence of both sides. They must 
listen fairly, as well as critically, so that both sides may feel 
that their case has been heard and understood sympathetically ; 
and they must be ready to explain and justify the considerations 
which lead them to support one view rather than another. 
Above all, they must have some skill in discerning where the 
weight of opposition really lies. There are times when a solution 
may fail to win the assent of one side or the other, and yet 
arouse no serious opposition. There are other times when the 
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opposition is deeply felt and strong. When that happens, the 
appointed members must be slow to press their point of view. 
A decision which leaves behind it feelings of injustice or resent- 
ment has in it the seeds of future trouble ; and it is worth every- 
one’s while to wait for a greater measure of agreement. 

When, either by agreement or by majority vote, a schedule 
of rates has been settled, and all the further questions—the 
piece-work basis time rate, overtime rates, learners’ rates, ete.— 
have been disposed of, the secretary prepares and issues to the 
trade a notice of proposal. Two months are allowed wherein 
interested parties may send objections to the Board. Some 
three months after framing its proposals, the Board holds its 
“ fixing ’’ meeting. The Board is bound to consider the objec- 
tions ; and, in the light of the further discussion thus initiated, 
it either confirms or amends its proposals. No substantial 
amendment can be made without a new notice of proposal, 
which involves further delay. Hence, unless the interval has 
disclosed some important new evidence, or the circumstances 
of the industry have changed, the Board’s normal disposition is 
to confirm. The proposal thus confirmed by the Board is then 
submitted to the Minister, who, if he approves, appoints the 
date on which it comes into operation ; and the cycle of the 
Board’s business is for the moment complete. 

The process of amending an existing schedule is for all 
practical purposes identical. Either side may at any time propose 
that the rates should be varied. But decision is apt to be reached 
more speedily, since the range of the argument is narrower, and 
the relevant considerations capable of more summary statement. 

There are broadly two considerations, which, subject to an 
estimate of the economic position and prospects of the trade, 
enter into the determination of wage rates. The basic considera- 
tion is the necessity of securing that every normal worker 
employed in the trade shall be paid a rate which, in a period 
of full employment, will yield a wage which avoids the reproach 
of “sweating ’’—in other words, a wage on which at least 
maintenance is possible. There are therefore minimal rates below 
which the wage ought not to be allowed to fall. The second 
point is that workers should be paid at rates more or less equi- 
valent to the rates offered to workers in comparable occupations. 
But both these considerations operate within the general frame- 
work of the Board’s estimate of the rate which the market condi- 
tions of the trade permit it to pay. 
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There is little dispute about the relevance of these three 
criteria ; but there may be a good deal of discussion as to the 
relative weight of the first and third. A rate fixed in accordance 
with the first criterion must plainly be related to the general 
standard and cost of living : and it is admitted that a substantial 
movement of the index figure ! of the cost of living constitutes 
a prima-facie case for a change of rates. If the change has been 
downwards, the workers may resist a corresponding reduction 
of rates on the grounds (a) that if costs are falling standards are 
rising, and (b) that the industry can afford to maintain the exist- 
ing rate. On the other hand, when the cost of living has risen, 
the employers may resist an upward revision of wage rates 
on the ground that the industry cannot maintain its market if 
costs are raised by an increase of wages, and that therefore the 
increase in wages means either a reduction of business or an 
increased resort to the economies of machine production. In 
either case, the net effect is a shrinkage in the employment 
of wage earners, and a worsening rather than an improvement 
of their position. 

None of these contentions is without substance; but the 
precise weight of each of them is not susceptible of exact estima- 
tion. The decision has to be taken in the light of the best judg- 
ment which can be framed as to their relative importance. 
In the end, the only reasonable basis is that the nearer the Board 
can come to agreement the more likely is the decision to be right ; 
and a sensible Board works towards the production of the 
largest measure of agreement both as to fact and as to inference. 

There is no doubt about the general success of the Trade 
Board system. Boards, all of them dealing with trades where 
wages conditions, apart from the Boards, have been chaotic, 
have in fact succeeded in producing wages schedules which are 
in effective operation, and which are in constant process of 
modification. The system has produced stability without 
rigidity. Many businesses which could maintain themselves only 
by the payment of sweated wages have been forced out of 
existence. But, on the whole, they have been replaced by more 
efficient units which have been able to support the higher rates. 
Wages have risen ; employment has not diminished ; and there 





1 The cost-of-living index is published monthly by the Ministry of Labour. 
At the present moment the Ministry is conducting a careful investigation into 
the composition of the index with a view to determining more precisely the relative 
weight of the elements which should enter into it. 
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are few trades which would readily return to the unregulated 
position of pre-Board days. 

One interesting extension of the Trade Board method may 
be noted. For most of its existence, the Lancashire cotton 
industry had a remarkable history of successful collective agree- 
ments. But during the depression of the 1930’s the whole system 
showed signs of cracking. Employers took contracts at almost 
any price, and workers were ready to accept wages well below 
the standard rate. In those circumstances in 1935, the 
Employers’ Association and the Unions jointly sought and 
obtained from Parliament an Act by which the wages rates 
settled by agreement between the two Associations might 
acquire, after a statutory enquiry, the force of law. The proce- 
dure differed from that of the Trade Board, since the agreement 
which was thus legalised was reached by the bodies themselves, 
without the assistance of non-expert appointed members. 
But the principle involved is the same—that the escape from a 
situation of wages deterioration under the stress of unregulated 
competition is by legal enactment of a rate below which wages 
may not fall. 





Medical Benefits under the Swiss 
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I{ in most countries “ case-law ” plays a large part in establish- 
ing the definition of an industrial accident—since, apart from 
certain essential elements in the definition which may be formulated 
a priori, it is only in the light of experience that a coherent body 
of rules can gradually be built up to cover all the varied cases 
that may occur—the importance of court decisions is equally 
great in the matter of medical benefits, for here also it would be 
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difficult to establish in advance a system of rules which could be 
applied automatically in each specific case. 

Following the same method which he used in a study recently 
published in these pages of the definition of accidents in the 
Swiss insurance scheme, Mr. Haymann in the following article 
examines the character and conditions of the medical benefits 
granted by the Swiss National Accident Insurance Fund, not 
merely by analysing the relevant legal provisions, but with frequent 
reference to the judgments of the Federal Insurance Court. 


LEGAL CHARACTER OF BENEFIT 


T is laid down in Section 72 of the Swiss Act of 13 June 1911 
relating to sickness and accident insurance that “ the bene- 
fits allowed shall include: (a) medical and pharmaceutical 


99 
. 


care.... 

What is the legal character of the insured person’s right 
to these insurance benefits ? The Swiss Confederation considers 
itself obliged to insure certain classes of persons against accidents 
and against a number of specified occupational diseases. The 
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National Accident Insurance Fund, which under the Act per- 
forms this function on behalf of the State, must be considered 
as a public corporation.! Consequently the right to receive 
benefit from the Fund is for the insured person in the nature 
of a right derived from public law. # 

A right derived from public law cannot validly be renoun- 
ced,* and renunciation by an insured person of the right to 
receive benefits from the Fund would therefore be null.* On 
the other hand, it is open to an insured person not to exercise 
his right by failing to report an accident or even by refusing 
benefit until his rights lapse as provided in Section 97 of the 
Act. Until they have thus lapsed, the insured person may at 
any time make good his claim, despite renunciation, since a 
general renunciation has no legal effect. This point is not merely 
of theoretical importance, for it follows that persons insured 
by the Fund can have no remedy against responsible third 
parties so long as they receive benefits from the Fund. Under 
Section 100 of the Act, the Fund’s responsibility is substituted 
for the rights of the injured person. There are cases in which 
the injured person would prefer to proceed against the responsible 
third party only, but it is difficult for him to do so, since 
the right to receive benefit from the Fund cannot legally be 
waived. This is a particularly interesting aspect of the impinge- 
ment of social insurance on the domain of civil responsibility. 

The benefits in kind allowed by the Fund consist of medical 
and pharmaceutical care and other curative treatment.® The 
doctor who attends an insured person is legally the Fund’s 
agent, and there is thus a direct legal relation of debtor and 
creditor between the Fund and the doctor, pharmacist, masseur, 
hospital, ete., in so far as the treatment in question is one to 
which the Fund has explicitly or implicitly consented. The fees 
due are paid directly by the Fund, on the basis of the scales 
in force, and not through the insured person. The latter is 
therefore not as a rule entitled to claim any refund of doctor’s 
bills.¢ 

1 See Section 1 of the rules of the Fund. 

2 Georg JELLINEK: System der subjektiven dffentlichen Rechte, 2nd edition, 
p. 268. Tubingen, 1919. 

3 F. Frermer: Institutionen des Deutschen Verwaltungsrechts, 4th edition, 
p. 169. Tiibingen. 

4 WRESCHNER, p. 50. 

5 Award in re Pillet, 24 August 1927 (LAUBER, p. 236); PELET, p. 57 ; WRE- 


SCHNER, p. 70 ; LAUBER, in GELPKE and SCHLATTER, p. 53. 
® Award in re Neury, 24 Dec. 1936 (R.O., 1936, p. 109). 
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The insured person has not a general right to demand that 
his medical expenses shall be paid by the Fund ; he has only 
the limited right to request a doctor selected by him from among 
those practising in the locality or the neighbourhood (Section 
15 of the Act), to give him the necessary attendance at the 
expense of the Fund. In agreeing to do so, the doctor becomes 
the Fund’s direct creditor in respect of his fees up to the statutory 
maxima (Section 23, subsection 2). But the insured person cannot 
oblige the doctor whom he selects to attend him at the Fund’s 
expense ; the doctor is free to refuse, just as any person may 
refuse to enter into any sort of contract. If the insured person 
is treated by a doctor who either refuses to have relations with 
the Fund or is no longer entitled to attend persons insured by 
the Fund, for serious reasons of a personal or a professional 
nature (Section 24), the insured person must pay the doctor’s 
fees. 

The direct relation between the doctor and the Fund holds 
good even if the Fund’s liability is not established at the outset. 
The decision as to the Fund’s liability often depends on the 
result of an enquiry or a law suit, and the insured person may 
have medical treatment in the meantime. In such cases it is 
not known who is in the doctor’s debt until the enquiry or the 
suit has been concluded ; if the Fund’s liability is recognised, 
the doctor becomes its creditor, not only for future treatment 
but also for that already given; if it is not recognised, the 
doctor’s claim lies against the insured person. 

The doctor treating an insured person may perhaps contract 
superfluous expenditure by prescribing unnecessary treatment. 
Such cases are easily dealt with if the doctor himself claims 
refund of the costs in question, since the Fund can refuse 
payment under Section 23, which provides that the Fund shall 
not be required to meet unnecessary expenditure or the cost of 
medicines not prescribed by a doctor authorised to treat the 
insured person. The Fund may even apply, under Section 24, 
for the removal of the doctor’s name from the list of insurance 
practitioners. But there may be cases in which the claimant 
for unnecessary costs is a third party. This situation arises, 
for instance, if the doctor has had a radiograph taken at a 
special laboratory, without urgent need and without having 
previously referred the matter to the Fund. Since the doctor 
has acted as the Fund’s agent, the Fund becomes the laboratory’s 
immediate debtor in respect of the radiograph. Once it has 
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discharged this debt, however, it can proceed against the doctor 
who has contracted the superfluous expenditure and require 
him to refund the amount, in accordance with the law relating 
to agents (Section 389 of the Civil Code). 

If a doctor treats a patient for an uninsured disease, the 
Fund is required to pay his fees if he has notified it in good faith, 
by submission of the proper certificates, for instance, and the 
Fund has not informed him that the case he is treating is not 
covered by the Act, or has neglected to state that a decision 
on the case has not yet been reached. The Fund is only required 
to pay the doctor’s fees in such cases if the doctor genuinely 
believes that the disease in question is covered by the Fund 
and the latter, though in a position to do so, does not draw 
his attention to the error but permits him to believe that he 
is acting on its behalf. In cases in which the doctor fails to 
notify the Fund, by transmission of the usual certificates, etc., 
it cannot be required to pay the fees, even if the doctor believes 
that the disease is covered, since it is materially impossible for 
the Fund to prevent the misunderstanding. The doctor, phar- 
macist, masseur, etc., are in such cases simply mistaken, and 
no legal relationship with the Fund has been set up.' 

A special case arises when the Fund reduces its benefit 
owing to serious misconduct on the insured person’s part within 
the meaning of Section 98 of the Act.? As a rule, the Fund, 
though entitled to reduce both medical and cash benefit, con- 
tinues to allow medical benefit in full, and transfers the appro- 
priate reduction to cash benefit (disablement allowance or 
pension). Cash benefit will then be reduced in two ways; it 
must undergo first the reduction (for instance, 30 per cent.) 
applicable to all benefit, and secondly that properly apper- 
taining to medical benefit. The cash allowance may perhaps 
not be sufficiently large to bear the whole of the reduction, or 
the cost of medical attendance alone may be greater than the 
whole of the reduced benefit to which the insured person is 
entitled ; this occurs where cash benefit is low (for instance, 
owing to the low wages received by the insured person) and 
a fortiori where no cash benefit is payable at all. In such cases 
the Fund is entitled to claim refund by the insured person of 
the surplus medical costs paid, or to inform the doctor, phar- 





? PELET, p. 58. 
2 Reduction under Section 91 (because the illness is only partly caused by an 
insured accident) concerns cash benefit only, and not medical benefit. 
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macist, dentist, etc., that it will only settle their bills up to a 
specified proportion. 


DURATION OF BENEFIT 


Section 73 of the Act provides that the insured person is 
entitled to medical benefit “ from the accident onward, for the 
duration of the resulting illness”. For the purposes of this 
provision, illness must be taken to mean a physical injury 
involving pecuniary loss and necessitating medical attention. 
Any pathological physical phenomenon is equivalent to illness 
as long as it is not stabilised in a condition as near as possible 
to the normal, and as long as it reduces the value of the insured 
person in the employment market. Both requirements, a non- 
stabilised pathological state and pecuniary loss, must be ful- 
filled ; a pathological condition alone—as, for instance, slight 
pain—does not entitled the insured person to medical or other 
benefit unless it also involves pecuniary loss. The object of 
medical and pharmaceutical treatment is to increase the insured 
person’s capacity for work or to prevent this capacity from 
decreasing. A case of the second type is dental treatment 
required as the result of an accident and intended not to remedy 
existing incapacity but to prevent the future appearance of 
incapacity owing to defective mastication. 

When treatment can no longer lead to any marked improve- 
ment in capacity or prevent an aggravation, the sickness as 
such has come to an end and any pathological condition which 
remains will fall within the definition of invalidity. 

The duration of the illness and consequently of the medical 
treatment depends therefore to some extent on the progress of 
medical science. 

In case of relapse, no matter when it occurs, provided the 
insured person’s capacity for work is reduced, medical treatment 
must once more be allowed by the Fund. But if the relapse 
occurs during receipt of a pension, medical benefit is due, 
under Section 81, only for the periods laid down in Section 80, 
subsection 2, during which a pension may be revised (during 
the first three years following the grant of the pension and at 
the end of the sixth and ninth years of payment), at least as a 
general rule.t Further, in such cases the Fund is liable for 
medical benefit to a limited extent only. If the insured person 





1 Award in re Wehrli, 16 May 1928 (R.O., 1928, p. 18). 
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is in receipt of a pension, the obligation to allow fresh medical 
benefit applies only in respect of disorders which involve or may 
involve a further long reduction in working capacity and there- 
fore entitle the insured person to apply for an increase in his 
pension. On the other hand, the relapse cannot be compensated 
as such if it is merely of the nature of a transitory aggravation ; 
the aggravation is then regarded as compensated by the pension 
itself, since the degree of invalidity might also fall for a short 
period below the proportion on which the pension was based. 

When a relapse urgently requires treatment, however, to 
remove intense pain or prevent a considerable aggravation 
—in other words, when it is of an acute nature—the Fund 
must provide medical treatment no matter when the relapse 
occurs, even outside the limits laid down in Section 80 of the 
Act.} 

The provisions of Section 81 also enable the Fund to order 
fresh treatment at the times specified in Section 80, subsection 2, 
even if no relapse has occurred, provided there is reason to 
believe that the new treatment will lead to a considerable 
improvement in the insured person’s capacity for work. 


ConTROL OF MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Under Section 71, subsection 8 of the Act, “ the National 
Fund is required at all times to take the steps necessary to 
secure suitable treatment of insured persons”. The Fund 
alone is thus entitled to take the initiative with regard to medical 
treatment, and retains control of the treatment. It may pre- 
scribe, or refuse to allow, a given treatment, cure, diet, massage, 
tonic, radiological treatment, radiograph, operation, etc., if it 
considers that a particular method is or is not of a nature 
considerably to improve the injured person’s condition. The 
patient may therefore not undergo any treatment he chooses, 
even though his own doctor may consider it called for; he is 
for instance not entitled to have an operation performed without 
first obtaining the consent of the Fund, except in urgent cases. 
Any treatment recommended by the insured person’s doctor 
may be considered to be approved by the Fund in so far as, 
though aware of the proposal, it has not objected. In the same 
way, all medical treatment is regarded as approved if it is 





1 Awards in re Huber, 12 Dec. 1934 (R.O., 1934, p. 129); and Henggeler, 
12 Dec. 1984 (R.O., 1984, p. 127). 
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provided immediately and if it would be unreasonable to await 
a decision from the Fund (bandaging, application of iodine, 
first-aid, etc.).} 

If the Fund refuses to allow special treatment, or any treat- 
ment, the only method of obtaining authorisation of the treat- 
ment which remains open to the insured person is to apply to 
the courts and take proceedings as provided under Section 9 
of the Second Accident Insurance Order of 8 December 1917 ; 
if necessary he may apply for the provisional action permitted 
under all the Cantonal legal systems. On the other hand, the 
insured person is not entitled to take the treatment on his own 
initiative and subsequently to apply for judicial ratification 
of the fait accompli, unless the treatment is urgently necessary.” 
The Fund will be liable for its refusal to allow a treatment 
which would have been justified, in the sense that it must pay 
the insurance benefit rendered necessary by the harm resulting 
from failure to apply the treatment at the proper time. In the 
same way the Fund must provide the usual benefit in respect 
of the result of treatment incorrectly ordered, unless it has 
explicitly opposed the treatment or permitted it as a voluntary 
benefit while refusing to accept responsibility.* 

In no case can the Fund be required to bear the cost of medical 
certificates, specialists’ opinions, radiographs, etc., which the 
insured person has secured with a view to a law-suit, even if he 
eventually wins the case.‘ 

This scheme, which leaves the control of medical treatment 
completely in the hands of the Fund, may appear harsh; and it 
would be so if the insured person had not free choice of his 
doctor and if the Fund were not extremely liberal in its attitude 
to the treatments proposed by practitioners. Thanks to the 
excellent spirit which animates the medical service of the 
Fund, which supervises the treatment given by doctors, 
disputes on this subject are relatively rare. The relations 
between practitioners and the Fund’s medical service are 
as rule extremely cordial. Members of the medical service 
have a high reputation in the field of accident medicine, and in 
difficult cases the practitioner often requests on his own ini- 
tiative that the insured person be examined by the Fund’s 





1 Awards in re Buchser, 6 May 1931 (R.O., 1931, p. 31) ; and Stark, 11 April 
1982 (R.O., 1932, p. 19). 

2 Ibid. 

3 Award in re Département militaire fédéral, 14 March 1926 (R.O., 1927, p. 47). 

4 Award in re Lamponi, 27 Dec. 1937 (R.O., 1937, p. 98). 
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doctor. In the interests of rational medical care it is essential 
that the Fund be allowed control of the treatment given, 
especially because this is a question of benefit in kind. Should 
any other course be taken the way would be open to numerous 
abuses. 


PROFESSIONAL DISCRETION 


As has been seen, there is a direct relation between the 
Fund and the doctors who attend insured persons. The doctor 
may therefore be called upon to state, in an enquiry conducted 
by the Fund, all that he has diagnosed, discovered, or learnt, 
as the latter’s agent; his obligation to provide information 
includes in particular that of submitting an initial certificate, 
interim certificates, and a final certificate. The obligation thus 
placed on the doctor is not unlimited. It is coextensive with the 
obligation to give evidence before the insurance courts as laid 
down in Section 77 of the Decree relating to the organisation 
of the Federal Insurance Court, dated 28 March 1917. It would 
obviously have been impossible to require doctors to provide 
more information to the Fund than to the courts. The provision 
in question, which applies to insurance practitioners, runs as 
follows : “ Physicians may be heard as witnesses; they may, 
however, refuse to give evidence of secrets confided to them 
for the purposes of medical treatment. Members of the clergy 
or the legal profession may similarly refuse to give evidence 
of secrets confided to them by reason of their functions. Phy- 
sicians and lawyers are, however, required to give evidence if 
the insured person or the representatives of a deceased insured 
person so demand.”’ The doctor’s right to refuse to give informa- 
tion extends only to matters of a secret character ; a secret 
is a fact unknown to the public which the person in possession 
of it desires to hide from other parties. The question whether 
a fact is a secret depends therefore to some extent on the wishes 
of the person concerned. In case of doubt the doctor will do 
well to ask for the insured person’s authorisation to give the 
information required (last paragraph of Section 77 of the 
Decree of 28 March 1917). The course sometimes suggested by 
the Fund—that communications which might be regarded as 
professional secrets should be made only to its medical adviser, 
in writing and in a sealed envelope—cannot be accepted, for 
the medical adviser is an official of the Fund. 








1 J. R. Spinner : Aerztliches Recht, p. 297. Berlin, 1914. 
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The idea of professional discretion should not be inter- 
preted in too extensive a way, nor should it be supposed that 
all information is secret ; otherwise it would be impossible for 
the Fund to do its duty. In any case a doctor is not entitled 
to give the Fund information which he knows to be erroneous 
because it is incomplete. If the doctor believes himself to be in 
a position in which the exercise of professional discretion is 
required, he should say so and should refuse to give information ; 
he must not give an incomplete answer equivalent to deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

What is the position with regard to information in a prac- 
titioner’s hands regarding the past history of the case—for 
instance, information which he obtained as his patient’s private 
doctor before the patient became insured ? According to Fleiner, 
the doctor is required to give all the information he possesses 
on the previous case history even if he obtained it as a private 
doctor, in so far as the information is not of the nature of a 
professional secret. But information concerning any disorder 
which has come to the knowledge of a doctor in any capacity 
other than that of a practitioner treating an insured accident 
is of so personal a character that the private doctor is entitled 
to exercise professional discretion, unless the insured person 
has authorised him to answer the question put.’ If the insured 
person or the representative of a deceased insured person is 
not in possession of civil rights, the guardian within the meaning 
of Article 421 of the Civil Code is entitled to authorise the doctor 
to give evidence; but in practice the authorisation of the 
advocate who holds a power of attorney for the conduct of the 
case will be sufficient.? 

An expert, whether called upon to give evidence by the Court 
or by the Fund, is not bound by professional secrecy regarding 
facts which have come to his knowledge during the exercise 
of his functions. The same applies to a medical adviser of the 
Fund. 

THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF BENEFIT 


General Remarks 


It is provided in Section 73 of the Act that “the insured 
person is entitled to medical and pharmaceutical attention and 





1 FLEINER, in Revue des accidents du travail, 1925, p. 268. 
2 Secresser : “ Das drztliche Geheimnis”’’, In Revue des accidents, 1924, pp. 125 
and 276. 
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other curative treatment, the appliances which he requires, 
and travelling expenses. Sections 15-25 are applicable by 
analogy.” 

Curative treatment should be taken to mean all action 
calculated to lead as rapidly as possible to recovery and resump- 
tion of work, these being its essential objects. It includes in 
the first place qualified medical attention with pharmaceutical 
benefit. The insured person is free to choose his doctor from 
among those living in the locality or the neighbourhood ; and 
the Fund, on its own initiative or at the request of the insured 
person, his doctor, or his family, may call in a second doctor 
(Section 15). The insured person is to the same extent free to 
choose his pharmacist (Section 19). The expressions “ doctor ” 
and “pharmacist ’’ mean holders of the appropriate Swiss 
diplomas ; but persons authorised by the authorities of a Canton 
to practise as doctors or pharmacists in virtue of certificates of 
scientific training are treated as holders of Swiss diplomas in 
respect of the territory to which the authorisation applies 
(Section 21). Treatment by bone setters, herbalists, etc., is not 
included. 

Curative treatment includes, inter alia, massage, treatment 
by rays, dental treatment, gymnastics, cures, baths, tonics, 
diets, etc. Radiographs are not treatment properly speaking, 
but a means of investigation ; like all methods of diagnosis, 
they also are included in medical benefit. 

On the other hand, the Fund is not obliged to exercise 
medical supervision in cases in which the curative treatment 
must be regarded as completed. It is for the insured person 
to report in good time any relapse which may occur.! 


Appliances 


The insured person is entitled to the appliances which he 
needs—spectacles, crutches, artificial limbs, dentures, surgical 
belts, flannel belts, orthopaedic shoes, etc. The Fund is also 
required to have these appliances periodically replaced, even at 
times when the pension cannot be reviewed. 

Further, the Federal Insurance Court has recognised the 
obligation to pay compensation for artificial limbs, eyes, or 
teeth, dental crowns, etc., when these have been damaged in 





1 LauBER, in GELPKE and SCHLATTER, p. 52. 
2 Award in re Probst, Tribunal des assurances du Canton de Berne, 16 March 
1932. 
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an accident which also injured the insured person ; the appliance 
need not have been fitted as the result of a previous insured 
accident, but it must replace some part of the human body in a 
morphological sense—by its position in the body and by its 
form (this excludes spectacles, crutches, trusses, etc.); and 
secondly it must have been in place in the body when the 
accident occurred.} 


Travelling Expenses 


In requiring the Fund to meet “travelling expenses ’’, 
the Act is referring to the cost of an ambulance or private 
automobile, or to railway or tram fares spent in consulting the 
doctor or in resuming work when this has been ordered for 
curative reasons. The Fund is not required to provide travel- 
ling facilities directly as in the case of medical benefit proper, 
but refunds the cost to the insured person.? 

The expenses of rescue work, for instance after a moun- 
taineering or skiing accident, are also paid by the Fund, for 
these are in effect travelling expenses, the work being necessary 
in order that the insured person may receive medical attention. 
Rescue work may also be regarded as the first stage of medical 
treatment, for in many cases it prevents aggravation of the 
injury and saves the insured person from a violent death. 
Even if it is subsequently found that death had already occurred 
when the attempt at rescue was undertaken, the Fund must bear 
the expense ; this applies in cases where it is not known whether 
the insured person is already dead or is still alive. 

The position is different if it is known in advance that the 
insured person is dead or if the hope that he will be found alive 
can no longer be entertained. In such cases the costs are caused, 
properly speaking, not by rescue work but by the recovery of 
the body ; and the search for and recovery of a body does not 
concern the insurance institution but the victim’s family or the 
police. The Fund is obliged only to contribute 40 francs to the 
funeral expenses proper (Section 83). 


Hospital Benefit 


It is provided in Section 73, subsection 2, that “if the 
insured person lacks the necessary nursing, the National Fund 





1 Award in re Machler, 18 June 1932 (R.O., 1932, p. 75). 
2 Award in re Neury, 24 December 1936 (R.O., 1936, p. 109). 
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shall provide this ”’ ; and in subsection 3 that “ instead of pro- 
viding medical and pharmaceutical attention and nursing at the 
insured person’s home, the National Fund may order his 
removal to a hospital establishment, but must take into considera- 
tion the desires of the insured person or his family ”’. 

Instead of arranging for nursing at home when the members 
of the insured person’s family cannot provide this (subsection 2) 
the Fund as a rule orders removal to a hospital establishment 
in pursuance of subsection 3. Establishments for water cures, 
rest homes, mental hospitals and sanatoria, are covered by the 
expression “ hospital establishment ”’. 

Refusal to comply with an order for removal to hospital 
involves the penalties provided for in Section 71, subsection 3— 
insurance benefit may be totally or partly withheld if the refusal 
is inexcusable. Removal to hospital does not depend on the 
consent of the insured person.' The extent to which his desires 
should be taken into consideration in this connection depends 
on the judgment of the Fund’s representatives, and abusive 
action may be the subject of appeal to the Insurance Court. 
An insured person may legitimately refuse to be removed 
to a mental hospital, even for observation, unless he is at least 
suspected of mental derangement.? 

The desires of the family are taken into consideration if the 
insured person is not himself capable of discrimination. 

The insured person is not free to choose the hospital.® 
All insured persons, whatever their position in society, are 
entitled to the same medical benefit ; and in ordering removal 
to a public rather than to a private establishment the Fund 
is in no way violating the spirit of the provision that it shall 
“ take into consideration ”’ the desires of the insured person or 
his family. 

If an insured person has been taken to a private clinic for 
urgent treatment immediately after an accident, the Fund 
may require his removal to a public hospital as soon as he is in a 
fit state to be moved. If, before or during treatment, the insured 
person refuses to go to or remain in the hospital indicated by the 
Fund, and goes to another establishment, the Fund may refuse 





1 Procés-verbal des délibérations de la Commission du Conseil national, 1*¢* 
délibérations, p. 169. 

2 Award in re Bottinelli, 31 August 1936. 

3 Awards in re Schiadeli, 5 April 1928 (R.O., 1928, p. 3); Haring, 21 March 
1929 (R.O., 1929, p. 28); Schumacher, 24 April 1932 (R.O., 19382, p. 41); and 
Buchser, 6 May 1931 (R.0., 1931, p. 24). 
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to meet the resulting additional cost, in accordance with the 
principle laid down in Section 71, subsection 1 (under which the 
Fund is liable only for the cost of medical benefit ordered by it 
or to which it has tacitly consented). It is then open to the 
Fund to settle the whole bill of the hospital which has treated 
the insured person, and to deduct from the disablement allow- 
ance or pension (cash benefit) the additional cost of treatment 
and maintenance resulting from the choice of the establishment 
by the insured person ; alternatively, it can require the insured 
person to refund this amount. Again, the Fund may inform the 
private establishment that it will pay the insured person’s 
expenses only up to a certain amount (corresponding to a given 
class) and leave it to the establishment to recover the rest and 
any extras directly from the insured person. This method, 
which is expressly prescribed in the agreements between the 
Fund and certain hospitals, is based on Section 71, subsection 3, 
as well as on general legal considerations. The Fund adopts 
this procedure when the amount recoverable from the disable- 
ment allowance is not sufficient to cover the additional expen- 
diture. 

The Fund may also stop amounts from cash benefit in respect 
of nursing and hospital expenses. Section 75 states that “ to 
meet the costs of providing hospital accommodation for the 
insured person or of providing a nurse at his home, the National 
Fund may stop not more than three-quarters of the disable- 
ment allowance, or not more than one-half if the insured person 
has family responsibilities’. This is prescribed because the 
insured person is entitled to medical attention but not to pay- 
ment of his living expenses; and amounts may therefore be 
deducted from his cash benefit for hospital costs, these 
being to a large extent living expenses which the insured person 
would have to pay in any case. Further, if owing to the desire 
of the insured person or his family the insured person is not 
removed to a hospital, it is fair that he should pay the extra 
cost resulting from any special nursing, or that the Fund should 
bear only part of this.! 

The Fund has discretion to make deductions from insurance 
benefit in respect of hospital costs up to the maximum provided 
by the Act ; and an appeal against such a deduction, provided 





1 Guide de V'assurance obligatoire contre les accidents a l'usage des chefs d’entre- 
prise et des assurés, p. 36. Published by the Caisse nationale suisse d’ assurance 
en cas d’accidents, August 1936). 
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this did not exceed the maximum, could only be allowed if the 
Fund had departed from its usual rates without good reason, or 
had acted in an inequitable or arbitrary manner. The Fund 
is not obliged to limit its deduction to the saving made by the 
insured person because he lived away from home.? 

The fact that an insured person who has been removed to a 
hospital refuses the establishment’s food without good reason 
and has his meals brought from home does not debar the Fund 
from making the usual deduction.*® 

The deduction amounts to 2-3 frances a day for insured per- 
sons with family responsibilities, and 38-4 frances a day for 
others. The notion of family responsibility is also taken into 
account in the case of women contributing to the upkeep of the 
household either by their wages or by their work in the house. 
A bachelor on whom his parents, brothers, or sisters, are depen- 
dent is also considered as having family responsibilities. The 
deduction is applied to the insurance benefit actually due to the 
insured person, after any reductions under Sections 91 and 98. 

According to Section 17, subsection 2, “the insured per- 
son’s right to choose his doctor lapses if his removal to a hospital 
establishment makes it necessary to entrust medical treatment 
to the hospital staff ”’, which is usually the case. 


CANCELLATION OF BENEFIT 
General Remarks 


Section 71, subsection 8, provides that any inexcusable 
failure to comply with the arrangements made by the Fund 
with a view to securing appropriate treatment for the 
insured person may lead to total or partial cancellation of future 
benefit. 

The decision by which the National Fund totally or partly 
cancels benefit must be preceded by a formal communication 
in which the insured person is ordered to follow a specified 
treatment and the Fund expressly offers to take upon itself 
the costs involved thereby and to pay the statutory disablement 
allowance for the whole duration of the resulting incapacity for 
work. The communication must further specify the legal con- 
sequences for the insured person of his refusal to undergo the 





1 Award in re Schideli, 5 April 1928 (R.O., p. 3). 
2 Award in re Hiring, 21 March 1929 (R.0O., p. 34). 
* Award in re Weiss, 4 June 1930 (R.0O., p. 8). 
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prescribed treatment within the period laid down.? Subsequently 
a fresh decision must be taken to cancel the benefit ; a period 
of six months is allowed for appeal against this, as provided 
in Section 9 of the Second Accident Insurance Order. 

Cancellation of benefit as provided in Section 71, subsection 8, 
is justified only if the contemplated treatment was “ appro- 
priate ’’—that is to say, of a nature, in the ordinary course of 
events, to cause a pronounced improvement (though the action 
proposed by the Fund may also be intended merely to diagnose 
the disorder, instead of directly applying treatment to it). 
Further, in order to justify cancellation the failure to accept 
treatment must be inexcusable. 

The notion of inexcusable failure to comply is co-extensive 
with the idea of serious misconduct referred to in Section 98, 
subsection 8, and should be interpreted in a similar manner. 
Its characteristic feature is that of being essentially an action 
committed by the insured person, as distinct from actions 
which may be regarded as the more or less inevitable result of the 
accident itself or of the medical treatment or benefit necessitated 
by the accident.? In order that the failure to comply may be 
declared inexcusable the insured person must be presumed 
capable of discrimination. Discrimination here means, not the 
ability to form an opinion of the treatment ordered,* but the 
ability to act in a reasonable manner in the sense of Article 16 
of the Civil Code. A disorder of the will, constituted by neurosis, 
does not remove the power of discrimination.‘ 

By analogy with Section 93, subsection 3, a reduction in 
benefit must be proportionate to the gravity of the insured 
person’s misconduct and to the harmful consequences of his 
failure to comply.5 

The treatment contemplated may consist in resumption 
of work. If the insured person does not resume work despite 
orders to do so, and if his refusal is inexcusable, the Fund is 
not required to bear the expense of the aggravation or prolonga- 
tion of the disablement or of the absence of improvement which 





2 LAuBER, in GELPKE and ScHLATTER, p. 56; Awards in re Schmidiger, 
20 August 1934 ; and Chappuis, 6 Feb. 1920 (Revue des accidents, 1920, p. 172). 

2 Award in re Gougginsberg, 28 Oct. 1920 (Revue des accidents, 1921, p. 30). 

3 WRESCHNER, p. 43. 

4 Cf. Section 82 of the Act. 

5 Section 71, subsection 3, is a special exception to the general rule laid down 
in Section 91, which provides for a reduction in cash benefit in cases in which 
only part of the harm is caused by an insured accident. 
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may result.! The fact that the insured person cannot find employ- 
ment, for instance owing to unemployment on a large scale, 
renders his failure to resume work excusable, provided he makes 
every effort to recover his full capacity, for example by doing 
the appropriate physical exercises. 


Operations 


An operation may be required if, on the basis of experience, 
it is not considered particularly dangerous or likely to cause 
special pain, and if it will certainly or very probably lead to a 
pronounced improvement. 

Refusal to undergo such an operation involves application of 
Section 71, subsection 8; benefit is reduced to the amount which 
would probably have been due if the operation had taken place.* 

Refusal to undergo an operation which may be necessary 
(like other refusals to undergo treatment) can only give rise to 
penalties after a formal communication in writing of the conse- 
quences of the refusal; the penalties are subject to appeal, 
and the competent judge is likely to be very circumspect in 
such cases. 

An operation simply for the purpose of completing the 
diagnosis cannot be imposed on an insured person. 

The Fund is responsible for all the consequences of an opera- 
tion to which it has consented, but not for those of operations 
undertaken without its consent or without urgent need ‘ or opera- 
tions to which it has consented only as a voluntary benefit 
while refusing to accept responsibility. 

The fact that the insured person is entitled to undergo an 
operation does not mean that he can claim payment of the 
cost if the operation is not performed. 


Autopsy 
There is no legislative provision obliging the relatives of a 
deceased injured person to have an autopsy performed, since 
no penalties are attached to the power (conferred on the Fund 
by Section 7, subsection 1) of taking the necessary steps to 





* Awards in re Herrmann, 23 June 1922 (LAuBER, p. 130) ; Gandolfi, 21 Nov. 
1953 (R.O., 1933, p. 85) ; and Buchser, 6 May 1931 (R.O., 1931, p. 88). 

2 Award in re Barrini, 24 Sept. 1931. 

3 Award in re Perrenoud, 9 June 1936. 

* Lauper, in GeLPKE and ScuLatTer, p. 58. 

5 Award in re Preisig, 19 May 1931, in LAuBER, p. 95. 
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throw light on accidents. Further, Section 71, subsection 8, 
cannot be invoked, for autopsy is not a treatment. 

In the opinion of the Federai Insurance Court, the conse- 
quence of refusal to have an autopsy performed is simply that 
the judge must consider the case exactly as if this form of 
investigation did not exist. 

This view would appear to be erroneous. It may happen that, 
owing to the refusal, a sure diagnosis cannot be made, and that 
the accidental cause of death cannot be established but only 
deemed probable. Yet to judge by precedent it is sufficient 
for the accidental origin of the injury to be probable ; the causal 
relation is then regarded as established and the Fund must 
assume liability. If, therefore, recourse is had simply to the 
habitual rules regarding proof, a refusal to have an autopsy 
conducted will often enable one party to profit by the existing 
margin between probability and certainty regarding the cause 
of the injury. It is thus in the relatives’ interest to refuse an 
autopsy when they can show in some other way that death was 
probably due to accident ; they thereby avoid the risk that the 
autopsy will destroy the probability. 

In the author’s opinion, which is contrary to the practice 
of the Federal Insurance Court, a stricter policy regarding 
proof should be adopted. It is wrong to be content with mere 
probability. The refusal of the relatives to permit an autopsy, 
when this would certainly enable the case to be cleared up, 
should involve the loss of their right to insurance benefit, unless 
they can by other means bring absolute proof regarding the 
injury and its causes ; for their refusal makes it impossible to 
furnish proof, and they should be responsible for this position. 

Such an interpretation is in the author’s view required by 
analogy with Section 60 of the Order of 28 March 1917 relating 
to the organisation of the Federal Insurance Court, which 
provides that if any evidence is lost by the fault of the party 
against which it was directed the fact to be established by such 
evidence may be taken as proved. 

In the same way, if the Fund does not have an autopsy 
conducted or other evidence secured which would permit 
the case to be cleared up, the resulting impossibility of proof 
should, in the author’s view, establish a presumption against 
the Fund and the fact maintained by the opposing party should 
be taken as established failing proof to the contrary. 





1 Award in re Perrenoud, 9 June 1936. 
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CONCLUSION 


The medical benefits allowed by the Fund in respect of 
compulsory accident insurance are benefits in kind. The Fund 
becomes liable to the doctor, pharmacist, masseur, etc., who 
treats or attends to the insured person. 

The Fund controls medical treatment, and decides in the 
last resort on the action to be taken, subject to appeal to the 
Insurance Court. 

The insured person is not entitled to undergo treatment 
on his own initiative and subsequently to apply for refund 
of the cost by the Fund. 

The object of treatment is to enable the insured person to 
resume work—in other words, to restore his capacity or at 
least increase it to a considerable extent. This is the criterion 
which decides whether, to what extent, and for how long, an 
insured person is entitled to medical attention. 

Medical treatment includes attention by a qualified doctor 
chosen by the insured person, the necessary medicines, hospital 
and travelling expenses, and the cost of massage, appliances, 
diets, ete. 

The Fund, which controls medical treatment, may require 
the insured person to be removed to a specified hospital estab- 
lishment. The free choice of doctor then lapses. The Fund 
may also require the insured person to undergo an operation 
if it will not be particularly dangerous or painful and if the 
hope of a considerable improvement is justified. If the insured 
person refuses in an inexcusable manner to comply with the 
orders regarding curative action given by the Fund, the latter 
may reduce benefit or cancel it entirely. 

The compulsory accident insurance scheme introduced 
by the Act relating to sickness and accident insurance of 13 June 
1911 thus guarantees rational therapeutic action, since the 
Fund retains control and supervision of medical treatment. 
Thanks to the tact shown by the Central Medical Service and 
the doctors acting as the Fund’s agents, this scheme has given 
excellent results and reduced the cases of illegitimate benefit 
to a minimum. Disputes are rare, the medical profession 
having as a rule understood that collaboration between it and 
the medical service of the Fund is in the general interest. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Regulation of Hours of Work through 
Collective Bargaining in the United States’ 


INTRODUCTION 


Extent of Collective Bargaining in the United States 


The regulation of conditions of work through collective agree- 
ments between trade unions and employers is more extensive at the 
present time in the United States than it has ever been. The expansion 
has taken place not only in industries which had previously been 
partially organised, but also in the almost untouched field of the 
mass-production industries. The present union membership is about 
eight million. 

Collective bargaining has kept pace with the increase in union 
organisation. In spite of the recent marked extension of collective 
bargaining, however, considerably less than a third of the American 
workers are covered by union agreements. Within many industries 
the extent of collective dealing varies from one geographical area to 
another. White-collar workers, service-trade employees, mass- 
production workers, and other such general working groups, show 
distinct variances in the prevalence of collective bargaining. Also 
an uneven development has occurred in the collective bargaining 
pattern of the various industry and trade groups. 

Urban areas are most often centres of collective dealing. In 
certain semi-rural areas, however, collective bargaining has been 
established throughout the entire economic community, as a result 
of the organisation of the area’s chief industrial plant. For example, 
such an extension has frequently followed the unionisation of the 
miners in coal towns and, more recently, in the small outlying steel 
towns. Other trades—such as the building trades, barbers, and 
musicians—have been organised for many years in semi-rural areas 
without influencing the relations between employers and employees 
in the industrial mainstay of the area. 





1 Prepared for the International Labour Office by the Industrial Relations 
Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 


ington. 
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Aside from the urban-rural differentiation in the extent of collective 
bargaining, striking differences appear in the patterns within the 
natural geographical divisions of the United States. In general the 
more industrialised sectors show the greater proportion of collective 
dealing. Hence collective bargaining is not general in northern New 
England, in the South and South-west, or in the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

Collective bargaining in the United States has been established 
for many years in coal mining, building construction, printing and 
publishing, and transport—particularly on railroads. Union organisa- 
tion has progressed least among white-collar and farm and cannery 
workers. Those employed in distributive trades and personal service 
and in the public utility and communication fields have shown almost 
as great a lack of interest in trade unions. Until the last few years 
the same was true of mass-production workers, now among the more 
strongly organised working groups in the country. 


Bargaining Siructure in the United States 


Collective dealing between unions and employers on an industry- 
wide or national basis is exceptional in the United States. In the 
pottery, glassware and anthracite-mining industries national agree- 
ments are negotiated between the union and the trade association. 
In men’s clothing a wage-increase agreement, supplementing the 
existing local contracts, was recently concluded on an industry- 


wide scale. 

Soft-coal mining is a typical industry in which the provisions of 
a single contract are incorporated in other local agreements. The 
principal agreement in this case is the Appalachian area agreement, 
the rest of the industry being covered by district agreements patterned 
after the Appalachian agreement. In several industries a similar 
position is given to the agreement with the dominant company or 
companies, such as the United States Steel Corporation in iron and 
steel, the Aluminum Company of America in aluminium, and the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libbey-Owens-Ford companies in glass 
manufacture. In a similar manner the agreement signed with the 
full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers’ association representing only 
Northern companies serves as a model for the rest of the unionised 
sector of the industry. 

National uniformity is secured in a number of industries by the 
use of a standard form of agreement, although negotiations are local. 
Wage rates and hours in such instances are often left for local deter- 
mination. Asbestos workers, lathers, sheet-metal workers, and elevator 
constructors in the building trades, work under such standard-form 
agreements, and likewise actors, motion-picture operators, compositors, 
and shoe and leather workers. In other unions action of a national 

‘convention will require each local union to incorporate a specific 
provision in all its agreements. This device for securing uniformity 
is used most by the printers and by some of the building-trades 
unions. The regulation of travelling orchestras through provisions 
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of the national union’s constitution is a special case of this general 
type. 
Uniformity throughout an area or district is secured in a number 
of industries through an agreement signed with an association repre- 
senting all employers in the industry in that locality. Such cases are a 
Middle West association in stone quarrying ; a Pacific Coast association 
in timber, pulp and paper, and another in longshore work ; dyeing and 
finishing associations in textile and hosiery ; and a fairly representative 
association of retail meat dealers. Agreements which are uniform 
over a metropolitan area are fairly common, although they may be 
signed by a local employers’ association or separately by individual 
companies. Upholstering, building construction, baking, brewing, 
furs, men’s and women’s clothing, hats, retail trade, tailoring, launder- 
ing, cleaning and dyeing, the hotel and restaurant trade, barbering, 
printing and publishing, and trucking, are trades in which this is the 
general practice. 

In a number of industries a large corporation, with establishments 
scattered over a wide geographical range, signs an agreement covering 
all or most of its subsidiary plants. Examples are the large automobile 
and petroleum-refining companies. 

In the remaining cases agreements are generally negotiated and 
signed by individual companies with a national union. 


Enforcement of Agreement Provisions 


No general legal decision has ever been made on the matter of 
enforcing collective agreements by resort to courts of law. For the 
most part reliance for enforcement is placed on joint machinery for 
settling differences and on a procedure for handling grievances, as 
specified in the union agreements. The common procedure is first 
to attempt to settle points at issue within the shop, by negotiation 
between the shop committee and the supervisors concerned. In a 
large corporation appeal is usually provided from the local supervisor 
up through the general superintendent. In some cases representatives 
from the union’s national headquarters take up the matter if the 
negotiations have continued without successful adjustment. As a 
final device for handling unsettled disputes, general use is made of 
arbitration, either by a single arbitrator or by a joint board with an 
impartial chairman. Although some trades have permanent arbitra- 
tion bodies, the more common procedure is that of selecting the 
arbitrators at the time when the dispute arises. 


Industries and Trade Groups Covered in the Present Study * 


The industries and trade groups covered in the present study are 
those in which collective bargaining is extensive enough to warrant 
consideration of union conditions as indicative of general conditions. 
Inclusion of a specific industry also depended upon the adequacy 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ file of union agreements for that 





1 This article is based on a study of approximately 5,000 union agreements 
in the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1937. 
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industry. The following list gives the industries and trade groups 
covered : 


Basic Materials Apparel 

Aluminium Furs 

Cement Hats 

Glass Hosiery 

Iron and steel Leather and leather products 
Lumber Men’s clothing 

Petroleum refining Shoes 

Rubber Textiles 

Stone Women’s clothing. 


Fabrication Food and Agricultural Processing 


Automobiles and parts Baking and confectionery 
Coopers Brewing 

Electrical equipment Flour and cereal producis 
Furniture ' 

Glassware Construction 

Jewellery Building 
Machinery and parts Ships 
Pulp and paper products 

Pottery ey te 
Stoves 
Upholstering 


City passenger lines 
Longshore work 

Taxis 

Distributive and Personal Service aoe 7 

Barbers Maritime 

Butchers : 

Cleaning and dyeing Miscellaneous 

Hotels and restaurants Building service 
Laundries Gas and coke 

Merchant tailors Light and power 

Retail trade Motion picture machine operators 
Printing and publishing. 


In the basic-materials industries mentioned above, working 
conditions are generally established by collective bargaining. There 
is, however, considerable divergence in the extent of union dealing 
between the glass workers, almost all of whom work under union 
agreements, and the less well-organised lumber and stone workers. 
Aluminium, cement, iron and steel, petroleum refining, and rubber, 
occupy intermediate positions in terms of the extent of collective 
bargaining. 

In the fabricating industries listed above, pottery and glassware 
are almost completely organised, and likewise automobiles, except 
for one large company. Collective bargaining is well established in 
pulp and paper products, in machinery, and in electrical equipment, 
especially in radio manufacturing. In furniture, stoves, and jewellery, 
and in the coopering and upholstering trades, collective dealing 
predominates, but on a less extensive scale. 
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Conditions established by collective bargaining prevail in the 
entire group of apparel industries, particularly in men’s and women’s 
clothing, which is manufactured almost entirely under union agree- 
ments. In food and agricultural processing, the brewery industry 
is alone in being almost completely organised. Baking and confec- 
tionery is, however, fairly well unionised. Flour and cereal products 
is the only other food industry in which the conditions established by 
collective bargaining can be considered representative. 

Considerable disparity is found between building construction, 
in which unions are strong, especially in urban areas, and shipbuilding, 
which is less organised. 

In the distributive trades and personal service, unionisation is 
fairly general in the large cities and of declining importance as the size 
of the cities decreases. Collective bargaining in each of these trades 
taken as a whole is general enough to warrant consideration of the 
terms established in agreements, but conditions prevailing in un- 
organised sectors may be at considerable variance with those in 
organised areas. Union conditions are more representative, however, 
for merchant tailors, butchers, and barbers, than in cleaning and 
dyeing, laundries, hotels and restaurants, and retail trade. 

Among transport workers, city bus, trolley, elevated railway and 
subway workers are strongly organised. Collective bargaining is 
also the rule in trucking and longshore work. Taxi drivers work 
much less frequently under conditions established through collective 


bargaining. 


Union agreements cover most printing and publishing workers, 
as well as motion-picture-machine operators. Collective bargaining 
is common throughout most of the gas and coke industry and to a 
less extent in light and power. Unionisation of building-service 
workers is almost entirely confined to the larger cities. 


NorMAL Hours EstTAaBLISHED IN UNION AGREEMENTs ! 


The 40-hour maximum working week is provided in a large majority 
of the union agreements now in effect in the United States. Weekly 
hours tend somewhat to be longer in the South, but exceptions to the 
40-hour week occur on an industrial rather than on a regional basis. 

The 40-hour maximum is almost invariably established in the 
collective agreements in the iron and steel, stone, timber, rubber, 
petroleum, metal mining and aluminium industries, and is predominant 
in cement manufacturing. Except for stove manufacturing, the 
40-hour week is the rule in metal-fabrication agreements. The same 
is true in the furniture and upholstery, jewellery, pulp and paper 
products and pottery industries, in merchant tailoring, and in food 
and agricultural processing with the exception of flour and cereal 
products. The general weekly maximum in building construction is 
40 hours. Except for the manufacture of furs and men’s and women’s 





1 This part of the article is reprinted, with slight modifications, from the 
Monthly Labor Review (February 1938) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor. 
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clothing, the 40-hour week is general in agreements in the apparel 
industries, as well as in book and job printing, light and power, and 
gas and coke manufacture. 


Working Weeks Shorter than 40 Hours 


Generally speaking, working weeks shorter than 40 hours are 
less common in union agreements than weeks which are longer. In 
the agreements of only five industries is the shorter week the 
rule : in the glass industry, with a 36-hour week for all but continuous 
processes ; in coal mining and fur manufacture, with a general 35-hour 
maximum ; in men’s clothing, with a 36-hour week; in women’s 
clothing, with a prevailing 35-hour week and a few 37 44-hour maxima ; 
and in newspaper publishing, where approximately two-thirds of the 
workers in the industry are on a shorter week (and more than half 
of these work 37% hours). 

The 36-hour week is fairly general in agreements for motion- 
picture-machine operators and for about a third of the cement indus- 
try. The 35-hour week is common in nearly half of the agreements 
in hat manufacturing. In the rubber industry the working week in 
two of the largest companies, as well as a few small plants, is 36 hours. 
Similarly, one large radio company works 35 hours and another 36. 
Less than 10 per cent. of the organised building-construction workers 
have less than a 40-hour week, about half of these working under a 
30-hour maximum and half a 35-hour maximum. Longshoremen on 
the Pacific coast work 30 hours a week. The other short working 
weeks are isolated instances, varying from 30 to 39 hours. 


Working Weeks Longer than 40 Hours 


In petroleum refining, aluminium, textiles, furs, men’s clothing, 
women’s clothing, and hat manufacture, there are no agreements 
providing for weeks of more than 40 hours. In railroad yards‘, in 
the flour and cereal products and stove industries, in retail trade, 
among butchers, hotel and restaurant workers, in city passenger- 
transportation lines, and in trucking, the prevailing weekly maximurn 
provided in collective agreements is 48 hours. In longshore work, 
other than on the Pacific coast, and in building-service agreements 
the maximum week is 44 hours. Maritime workers are most com- 
monly under 44-hour weekly schedules, although some working weeks 
are as high as 54. Some towboat workers have weeks as high as 72 
and 80 hours. In agreements in the glass industry 42 hours is the usual 
maximum for continuous processes. Although no single schedule 
predominates for barbers and taxi drivers, these two have the longest 
working weeks, ranging from 48 to 66 and 51 to 72 hours respectively. 

Although the 48-hour week is the most common in union agree- 
ments in retail trade, other scheduled hours cover a wide range. 
The exceptions from the 48-hour week, more than one-third of which 





’ Railway roadmen, engineers, firemen, conductors, etc., are on a mileage 
rather than an hourly basis, and are therefore not included in this discussion. 
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are higher than 48 hours, vary from 40 to 63. For butchers the range 
of exceptions to the 48-hour week goes as high as 74 hours per week ; 
nearly half of the butchers’ agreements provide for working weeks 
longer than 48 hours. In hotels and restaurants, although 48 hours 
is the maximum provided in a majority of the agreements, a 54-hour 
week prevails in about a fourth, the others ranging from 40 to 60 hours. 

A small proportion of agreements fix maximum hours as high as 
48 per week in the following industries or trades: iron and steel, 
glass, cement, electrical equipment, automobiles and parts, pulp, 
furniture, upholstery, jewellery, glassware, building construction, ship- 
building, baking, tailors, cleaning and dyeing, building service, motion- 
picture-machine operation, printing and publishing, and gas and coke. 
Maxima ranging as high as 50 are provided in a few agreements in 
the timber, rubber and machinery industries and for coopers ; as high 
as 54 in the light and power industry ; 60 in stove manufacture and 
in laundries ; and 63 on city passenger-transport lines. 


Normal Hours per Day 


Eight hours is by far the most common working day provided in 
collective agreements. Working days of 6, 7 and 9 hours—about equally 
prevalent—are so much less common as to be relatively unimportant 
except in certain industries. In coal mining, the fur industry, and the 
manufacture of men’s and women’s clothing, the 7-hour day is the 
rule, as is the 6-hour day for motion-picture-machine operators. 
Short working days, of limits varying between 6 and 8 hours, also 
prevail in newspaper-publishing agreements. The 7-hour maximum 
is established in union agreements for a major part of the hat industry 
and for two of the largest companies in the radio branch of the 
electrical-equipment industry. Longshoremen on the Pacific coast 
have a 6-hour working day. 

Except for barbers and taxi drivers, for whom working days longer 
than 8 hours are the rule, the union agreements in no industry provide 
a prevailing working day of more than 8 hours. A few exceptions to 
the 8-hour rule are found in most industries, however ; they are fairly 
common in retail trade, and among butchers, maritime and hotel 
and restaurant workers. The range of these atypical working days is 
from 5 to 14 hours, the extremes being found in a few agreements 
covering delivery drivers. The same maximum is generally applied 
to each day of the week. Longer Saturday hours, however, are the 
rule in retail trade and among butchers, tailors, and barbers. 


Normal Days per Week 


The 5-day week, though less prevalent in union agreements than 
the 8-hour day, is more common than the 40-hour week. The 5-day 
week is the rule in basic-materials industries, in fabrication (except for 
stoves, pottery, and glassware), in construction, in food and agricultural 
processing (except for flour and cereal products), and in the apparel 
industries. In anthracite mining, however, a 6-day week is permissible 
during 12 weeks of the year. The 5-day week prevails to a less extent 
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in the agreements in printing and publishing, in the light and power 
and gas and coke industries, and for merchant tailors. In bituminous- 
coal mining, aluminium, petroleum refining, textiles, furs, men’s and 
women’s clothing, and hats, the 5-day week is the only maximum 
provided in agreements. 

The 6-day week is usual in agreements for railroad yard workers, 
in the bakery, pottery and flour industries, for hotel and restaurant 
and retail-trade employees, for butchers, motion-picture-machine 
operators, and for the entire transport group with the exception of 
longshoremen, who commonly work 5% days a week except on the 
Pacific coast where the 5-day week is established. 

In the building-service and maritime agreements the 54% day week 
is commonly provided. In stone manufacture and glassware no single 
schedule of days per week predominates, while 54% and 6 days are 
about equally common for laundry and cleaning and dyeing workers 
and for barbers. 

Among the exceptions to the 5-day rule in those industries where it 
is general, the 5144-day week is found more than twice as frequently 
as the 6-day maximum. 


The Working Day 


Agreements in retail stores and in the maritime, butcher, tailor and 
barber trades are particularly concerned with defining the limits of 
the working day. Starting time in these agreements varies from 6 to 
10 a.m., with 8 a.m. as the most common. Finishing time is usually 
6 p.m., with instances of both earlier and later closing times. In 
these trades the Saturday finishing time is usually several hours later 
than on weekdays, most often falling between 8 and 9 p.m. 

A number of agreements do not specify the limits of the working 
day, but among those designated the most frequent working day starts 
at 8 a.m. and finishes at 5 p.m., with an hour for lunch. The day 
rarely commences before 7 a.m. except for such workers as milk or 
delivery drivers, whose starting hours may be as early as midnight. 
In such cases earlier starting times are sometimes set during the 
summer months and, less frequently, Saturday work may start at a 
later hour. A half-hour lunch period was specified in about half as 
many cases as the hour period. 


Regulation of Shifts 


Provisions regulating shifts are not a common feature of union 
agreements. In many industries, of course, the single-shift system of 
operation is in effect; in others, although there is multiple-shift 
operation, little or no provision is made in the agreements for the 
regulation of working time. Maritime agreements, however, usually 
provide for the three-shift system for unlicensed personnel while at 
sea. Split shifts are common for licensed seagoing personnel and in 
ship stewards’ departments. Hotel and restaurant workers also 
frequently work on a split-shift basis. 

A few agreements prohibit the use of more than one shift or the 
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addition of a third shift, and others require mutual agreement before 
a shift may be added. Some agreements require that shift assignments 
be changed every week or 2 weeks. A number of agreements authorise 
persons to work two shifts successively at the time of the shift change 
in continuous processes. When a shift partner on such work fails to 
appear, the worker is usually required to continue on the job until 
the company is able to secure a substitute. 

In place of the 1 day of rest in 7, shift workers on continuous 
processes frequently receive time off on the basis of a 2-week period 
—that is, a 2-day rest after 12 days’ work. In the glass industry such 
workers are on a 7-day week, with a 6-hour daily maximum, and receive 
time off only in the form of an annual vacation. 

Some shift workers on continuous processes work more hours than 
day workers and some work less. Consequently a differential in hours 
of work for such workers is not important in union agreements. 
A pay differential is found more frequently, though it is not a general 
rule. 


Overtime 


As a general rule overtime work is regulated in detail in union 
agreements rather than prohibited outright. The women’s and men’s 
clothing industries, however, are instances of an almost industry- 
wide prohibition of overtime work. Agreements covering portions 
of a few other industries prohibit overtime during designated dull 
seasons. In the fur industry overtime is permissible only if there are 
no unemployed union members. Similar provisions occur elsewhere 
in a few agreements, but there is no customary practice established 
in other industries. 

The amount of overtime work is restricted primarily by requiring 
a penalty payment on the part of the employer for each hour of such 
work. The added cost thus serves as an automatic check on excessive 
overtime. Further restriction is placed on the amount of overtime in 
a number of agreements by stipulating the maximum amount per- 
missible in a day, week, or 2-week period. Other agreements attach 
a higher penalty rate after a given hour, usually between 9 p.m. and 
1 a.m. In a few industries, chiefly petroleum refining and newspaper 
printing, the equivalent of the overtime worked must be taken off 
later. In other cases such a practice is prohibited and payment for 
overtime work at the higher rate is required. The employer must 
frequently obtain approval from the union for overtime assignments 
before such work can begin. 

Overtime is most often paid for at the rate of time and a half. 
The double-time rate is fairly common, particularly in building con- 
struction, and there are scattered instances of overtime rates varying 
from slightly over the regular scale to triple time. Im some cases 
allowances are permitted over and above the normal hours without 
the payment of the overtime penalty rate. This allowance varies 
from 2 to 24% hours a day and from 4 to 8 hours a week. 

Allowances of a somewhat different nature are those made to 
provide for peak periods of production. Such allowances occur in 
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agreements in the glass, machinery, leather, shoe, cleaning and dyeing 
and gas and coke industries, but are common only in retail trade 
and the textile industry. In the former the allowance applies variously 
during the Christmas and Easter seasons and while taking inventory. 
In the textile industry the seasonal allowance can be put into effect 
only after securing the consent of the employees. Seasonal allowances 
vary from 6 to 20 weeks a year, except in retail trade, where the seasonal 
period is restricted to from 2 to 5 weeks. The additional hours per- 
mitted at straight pay during this period vary from 4 to 12, with 
4 as the most common allowance. 

Other extensions of normal hours which are found occasionally 
in collective agreements concern the requirements that operating 
engineers must get up steam in order that work may begin promptly 
at the starting time, that delivery-truck drivers must complete their 
assigned routes before stopping work, and that the handling of perish- 
able goods must be completed by longshoremen and truck drivers 
regardless of the excess of working time over the usual maximum. 

Most agreements provide that extensions of normal hours shall be 
put into effect by the employer, in conformity with the pertinent 
provisions of the agreement. In a considerable number of the agree- 
ments, however, a permit—either written or oral—must be secured 
from the union. This device is used chiefly for overtime work. In 
a few cases overtime or seasonal allowance can be authorised only by 
a joint trade committee or a permanent impartial chairman for the 
administration of the agreement. 


Holidays 


Usual annual holidays are six, although the number provided in 
agrecments varies from 3 to 14. Barbers, and to a less extent retail 
clerks, frequently work half days on certain holidays. The usual six 
are New Year’s, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas. Election Day, Columbus Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, and Lincoln’s Birthday, are also frequently observed. In 
addition there are a number of State, local and religious holidays, 
the observance of which is provided for in some union agreements. 

It is not possible to determine, from the provisions of the agree- 
ments, the prevalence of paid holidays, but certainly the larger pro- 
portion of workers receive such days off without pay. When emer- 
gency work is required on holidays, however, a penalty pay rate is 
required. This of course does not apply to those whose regularly 
scheduled hours fall on holidays. The penalty rate is usually higher 
than the overtime rate, the most common being double time. In 
addition, a minimum amount of pay is sometimes specified—such as 
a half or full day’s pay—even though only a few hours are worked on 
a holiday. 

Work on Labor Day is generally prohibited or restricted to that 
necessary because of an emergency. Overtime work on Saturdays 
outside of regularly scheduled hours, and on Sundays, is ordinarily 
restricted in the same way as that on holidays. 
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Vacations 


The provision for annual paid vacations is general only in collective 
agreements in the rubber, petroleum and iron and steel industries, 
but the practice is fairly common on city passenger-transportation 
lines, in retail trade, and in gas and coke manufacture. Such vacations 
are occasionally established in agreements in the electrical-equipment, 
pulp and paper products, upholstery, flour and cereal products and 
power and light industries and for tailors and building-service em- 
ployees. Pay is usually on the basis of an average of previous earn- 
ings. In the glassware industry a general 2-week stoppage is observed 
each year, but this period is without pay. 

As a usual rule, 1 year of service is required before vacation rights 
accrue, but periods varying from 2 to 5 years are also common. A 
limited amount of leave with pay, however, is granted in some cases 
after as little as 8 months’ service, while other agreements require as 
much as 9 or 10 years’ service before paid vacations are granted. 
These long-service requirements are especially characteristic of the 
rubber industry. 

About equal numbers of agreements establish 1-week and 2-week 
vacations. None of the agreements provide for vacations longer than 
2 weeks, but several provide for 3, 8 or 10 days. In several agreements 
the vacation is increased from 1 to 2 weeks after 2 years of service ; 
in others after longer periods of service. Under two agreements 
2 weeks’ vacation is not given until after 10 years of employment. 
In several instances 1 day’s vacation, up to a limit of 1 or 2 weeks, 
is given for each year of service. 


The Results of Compulsory Labour Service 
in Bulgaria from 1933 to 1936-37 


Two articles have already appeared in these pages dealing with the 
results of “regular” compulsory labour service in Bulgaria, and 
together covering a period of twelve years (1921-1933). 

The present article also relates to the regular labour service and 
analyses the results for the period 1 April 1933 to 1936 on the same 
lines as were adopted for the earlier analyses, thus facilitating compar- 
isons. In addition, the results of the temporary labour service, which 
are not so well knawn owing to the absence of official data, are given 
for the three years 1935 to 1937. Lastly, a new aspect of compulsory 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1926 : “ The Results 
of Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria from 1921 to 1925 ” ; Vol. XXX, No. 3, 
Sept. 1934 : “ The Results of Compulsory Labour Service in Bulgaria from 1925 to 
1933 ”’. 
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labour service is described—the scheme of utilising the labour of gangs 
of unemployed persons which has been in operation since 1934 under 
the supervision of the General Directorate of Compulsory Labour 
Service acting in conjunction with the Directorate of Labour and 
Social Insurance ; most of these data cover a period of four years, 
1934 to 1937. 

The whole article is based mainly on official data published by 
the General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service or kindly 
supplied by it to the International Labour Office. 


REGULAR COMPULSORY SERVICE ! 
Number of Workers 


During the four years 1933-1936 the number of workers called up 
for regular compulsory labour service was 89,923. The following table 
shows the annual contingents of workers called up and the numbers 
assigned to the various Ministries and to the undertakings of the 
General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS, 1933-1936 





Allocation of workers 1933-34 ? 





Ministry of Railways : railways and ports 


Ministry of Agriculture : forests, nurseries, 
stud farms, and parks 


Ministry of Public Works: road making 


Ministry of War : navvying, survey work, 
aerodromes, etc. 


Ministry of Commerce : health resorts, etc. 
Miscellaneous 


General Directorate : district offices, work- 
shops, and lands 





23,2843) 25,080 19,672 























* The financial year began on 1 April 1933 and ended on 31 March 1934. 

* The financial year began on 1 April 1934 and ended on 31 December 1934. 

* Excluding 1,527 persons called up for regular labour service and described as “ extra- 
budgetary ”’, since their costs were met by the public undertakings employing them. 





? Source : Reports of the General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service 
for the years 1933-34, 1934, 1935, and 1936. 
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Production 


Work for the State. 

As it is impossible to enumerate all the different works carried 
out for the various Ministries, the following table mentions only the 
most important, such as the construction of roads and railways. 


PRODUCTION OF WORKERS ON REGULAR SERVICE, 1933-1936 





Nature, duration and value of the work 1933-34 0 cone 1935 





Road construction : 
New roads: navvying 267,992 98,284 101,802 
ballasting 123,075 11,370 8,560 
Road widening and mending 314,429 112,770 133,028 
Embankments : built 4,852 2,130 682 | 
repaired 292 _ — 
Rivers and waterways corrected 145 19,437 50 
Bridges : built (stone and wood) 14 20 14 | 
repaired 4 1 1 | 
Aqueducts and water mains : made 202 98 
repaired 58 19 2 
Fountains 15 4 11 








Number of 8-hour days worked 1,230,808 862,896 671,487 748,959 
Total value of works in leva 119,711,465 (68,511,833 |42,047,202 (46,476,138 





Railway construction : 

Lines completed, widened, and 

laid metres 
Navvying and ballasting ~ 
General repairs 
Light railways 
Embankments 
Aqueducts and conduits : made 

repaired 

Buildings — 20 
Bridges built and repaired — —- 
Station platforms sq. metres 4,300 9,900 





Number of 8-hour days worked 147,783 121,201 321,623 217,122 
Total value of works in leva 15,887,384 9,224,853 (11,908,501 (10,565,707 























The total value of these works, together with road and railway 
construction not included in the table, is estimated at 318,848,083 
leva. 
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The construction of roads and railways continues to be the prin- 
cipal form of compulsory service, as appears from the table below : 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF DAYS WORKED, 1933-1936 





Number of days worked 





Value of work 


On road and railway | On other work for in leva 


construction the State 





1,378,591 368,388 1,746,979 | 163,357,482 


984,097 165,652 1,149,749 | 110,354,154 





993,100 676,375 | 1,669,485 84,314,184 
966,081 851,288 | 1,817,319 | 94,947,714 





4,321,879 2,061,653 | 6,383,532 | 452,973,534 

















This table shows that 67 per cent. of the total number of days 
worked for the State were devoted to road and railway construction. 
The Ministries of Public Works and of Railways employed a majority 
of the workers called up for regular service, the proportion being 
57 per cent. of the total during the four years under consideration. 


Work under the Directorate. 


In addition to the work mentioned above, the Directorate of 
Compulsory Labour Service also controls certain mobile groups, consist- 
ing of skilled workers employed on the maintenance of equipment, 
supply services, etc., and administers a few undertakings directly. 

So far as the nature of the work of the mobile groups allows an 
estimate to be made, it is calculated that the total number of 8-hour 
days worked by the groups was 1,181,904 and that the value of the 
work done was 54,445,565 leva. 

The Directorate has four undertakings which it manages directly. 
The results of the working of these undertakings during the period 
under review may be summarised as follows. 

The boot and shoe factory at Gornia-Bania, near Sofia, made in 
57,926 days’ work 113,972 pairs of boots and shoes, chiefly for the 
use of persons called up for compulsory service, and also various other 
articles. The clothing factory in the same place made, in 105,535 days’ 
work, 58,045 coats, 26,831 overcoats, 55,296 pairs of trousers, and 
96,678 caps, as well as vests, overalls and other articles of clothing. 
The value of the articles made by these two factories is estimated at 
12,357,820 leva. 

Many kinds of work are done on the “ Titcha” forest estate. By 
way of example the following figures of output may be given : sleepers 
of various kinds, 59,140 ; telegraph poles, 53,550 ; pit props, 17,180 ; 
charcoal, 1,646,230 cubic metres; handles for axes, etc., 14,660; 
wood flooring blocks, 113,890 square metres ; skis, 2,280 pairs ; building 
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materials, 76,460 cubic metres. The value of the materials and work 


done is estimated at 88,625,134 leva. 
Lastly, the value of the main output of the brick works near Sofia 


amounted to 6,652,477 leva. 
The general results of the undertakings managed by the Direc- 


torate may be summarised as follows. 


RESULTS OF WORK IN DIRECTORATE UNDERTAKINGS, 1933-1936 





Number of : . 
undertakings Expenditure Receipts Profits 


Year 





1933-34 
1934 
1935 
1936 


leva 


31,469,681 
15,475,717 
14,836,834 
16,700,247 


leva 


41,266,907 
20,564,815 
22,584,758 
20,345,459 


leva 


9,797,226 
5,089,098 
7,747,924 
8,645,212 








Total 





78,482,479 





104,761,939 








26,279,460 








Thus, during the four years under consideration, the undertakings 
made a profit of 26,279,460 leva. 


struction. 


Value and Cost of the Work 


The following figures give an idea of the daily output of the workers 
called up for regular service and employed on road and railway con- 


DAILY OUTPUT OF WORKERS ON ROAD AND RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 
1933-1936 





Kind of work 


1933-34 





1935 








Navvying 
(3 categories) 
Quarrying stone for 
breaking 
Digging gravel 
Digging sand 
Crushing stone 
Dry-walling and mor- 
tar walling 


Road beds 
Ballasting 
(3 categories) 





Cubic metres 





3.55, 3.00, 1.14 


8.85 
3.89 
6.79 
3.56 


4.74, 2.56, 1.29 


4.40 
5.28 
2.80 
5.11 


2.14, 0.81 











Square metres 








59.9% 





20.42, 39.15, 158.00 


— 57.17, 113.67 





14.16, 20.14, 98.49 


26.94 | 
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The following table shows, per worker, the average cost of mainte- 
nance (food, salaries of paid staff, depreciation of equipment, general 
expenses, etc.), the value of output, and the average profit, taking 
the eight district offices together. 


AVERAGE VALUE OF OUTPUT, COST OF MAINTENANCE, AND PROFIT, 
PER WORKER, 1933-1936 





Average cost of main- 


Value of output 
tenance per worker 


per worker Profit per worker 


























In the undertakings managed by the General Directorate, the 
profit per worker was substantially higher, varying betwen 12.69 
and 29.39 leva. 


Budget 


The following table summarises the balance-sheet totals for the 
whole of the General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service 
(central administration, eight district offices, and four undertakings). 


BALANCE-SHEET TOTALS OF THE DIRECTORATE, 1933-1936 
(Leva) 





Financial year 


Expenditure 


Receipts 


Profit 





1933-34 
1934 } 
1935 


1936 2 


Total 


139,979,192 
102,854,612 
130,362,190 


151,095,502 


249,380,761 
153,414,420 
173,035,370 


203,199,097 


109,401,569 
50,559,808 


42,673,180 





524,291,496 


779,029,648 


254,738,152 























* Nine months from 1 April to 31 December. 

* Including the accounts for the work done by gangs of unemployed workers, which appear 
for the first time in the balance-sheet and show a surplus of receipts over expenditure of 
4,393,042 leva, the total receipts being 30,634,444 leva. 


An analysis of this aggregate income of 779,029,648 leva gives 
some idea of the output of the workers and the cost of production. 
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ANALYSIS OF INCOME BY SOURCES 
(Leva) 





Commutation fees, payments 
by Ministries employing work- 
ers on compulsory service, etc. 


Receipts from Miscellaneous 
production receipts 





207,201,440 41,696,639 482,681 
131,509,193 21,510,414 394,813 
139,029,347 83,430,961 575,062 


150,665,380 21,086,775 31,446,943 * 





628,405,360 117,724,789 32,899,499 




















1 Including 30,634,444 leva from the work of gangs of unemployed persons. 


The receipts from production of the four undertakings administered 
by the Directorate constituted 14.3 per cent. of the total receipts of 
the regular compulsory labour service during the years under review. 


Conclusion 


If these statistics are compared with the data previously published 
in the Review, it will be seen that the total number of persons called 
up for compulsory labour service during the sixteen years from 1921 to 
1986 was 313,669, that the work done for the State entailed 22,591,068 
eight-hour days and reached a value of 1,680,088,675 leva, and that 
the annual balance-sheets showed aggregate receipts of 3,330,466,451 
leva and expenditure of 2,449,101,898 leva, or a profit of 881,364,553 
leva. 

Since the service was detached a few years ago from the Ministry 
of Public Works and placed for administrative purposes under the 
Ministry of War, discipline has been strengthened ; in addition, there 
has been a substantial measure of rationalisation of the technical 
services and mechanisation for the purpose of increasing output. It 
is considered that the service now possesses fairly up-to-date equipment 
and can make an effective contribution not only to the economic 
reconstruction of the country but also to the physical and civic educa- 
tion of a considerable proportion of the younger generation. 


TEMPORARY SERVICE ! 


The principal kinds of work undertaken in connection with the 
temporary service are land improvement and town planning, water 





1 Cf. Trudovo Delo, Nos. 4-5, 1936, No. 3, 1937, and No. 5, 1938. 
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supply works, the construction and improvement of roads, streets, 
squares, and public buildings, afforestation, irrigation, etc. 

In accordance with the original Regulations of 1921 and the new 
Regulations of 19 April 1988 the length of temporary service is fixed 
at ten days in the year. Workers who provide their own vehicles are 
required to serve only five days. In the event of disasters such as 
flood, fire, blocking of roads by snow, etc., and in the case of works 
which have been begun and must be completed without delay, the 
population may be required to give five to ten days’ special temporary 
service in the year. 

Every Bulgarian national of the male sex and aged from 20 
to 45 years is liable to temporary service, and likewise foreigners 
who have lived for more than one year in the country. Exemption 
is allowed for persons who are unfit, sick persons, ‘men who are the 
sole support of a family, war-disabled men, persons serving in the 
army, etc. 

Persons who refuse to comply with the regulations or fail to 
commute their obligation are required to pay the commutation 
fee increased by 20 per cent. Fraud with regard to enrolment 
and refusal to work render a person liable to a fine not exceeding 
10,000 leva. Persons in official positions who are involved in such 
fraud or are guilty of favouritism are liable to a fine not exceeding 
5,000 leva. 

In certain cases a person liable to temporary service may commute 
his obligation by paying a sum of 120 or 300 leva. For foreigners 
commutation is provided for in all cases and completely replaces 
the obligation to serve. The same provision applies to Bulgarian 
salaried employees in public and private institutions and undertak- 
ings. Workers on temporary service are insured against accidents 
in accordance with the schedules in force under the social insurance 
scheme and are entitled to compensation from the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

The administration of temporary service is directly in the hands of the 
local mayors, assisted for this purpose by the technical, forestry, health 
and other local government services. Since 1935 persons on temporary 
service have been divided into eight companies, each provided with a 
technical staff of one inspector, one technician, and five to seven 
supervisors. The heads of the district offices of the General Directorate 
of Compulsory Labour Service have the same duties with respect to 
the companies of persons on temporary service as in the case of the 
regular service. The technical staff is provided by the General Direc- 
torate, which since 1933 has shown a tendency to take a more active 
part in organising the technical side of the temporary service with 
a view to making it more profitable. 


Number of Workers 


The following figures, which are taken from the reports of the local 
authorities, show the extent to which temporary service was per- 
formed during each of the three years under review. 
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PERFORMANCE OF TEMPORARY SERVICE, 1935-1937 





1935 1936 





Class 








Persons who performed temporary 
service 

Persons exempted 

Persons who commuted their obli- 
gation 

Persons fined 

Other persons 


Total number liable to temporary 
service 


681,498 
119,518 


689,000 
108,740 


686,202 
104,662 


127,523 
218,961 
110 


80,738 
206,116 
1,830 


96,643 
228,315 
496 





1,086,424 1,116,318 1,147,610 




















These mass enrolments which take place each year in over 900 
local government areas are in effect the mobilisation of civilian la bour 
on a wide scale. In 1937, 60 per cent. of the total number of persons 
called up, corresponding to about 10 per cent. of the total population, 
actually served. If exempted persons are excluded as non-productive, 
it will be seen that temporary service affects each year about one 
million persons, whether they are actually required to work or have 
to make a financial contribution either in the form of a commutation 
fee in order to free themselves from the obligation or in the form of a 
fine in case of failure to comply with the regulations. 


Production 


As already stated, temporary service is devoted mainly to the 
building and repair of roads and the provision of amenities, especially 
in rural districts. It is impossible to enumerate all the kinds of work 
done and it may be sufficient here to mention the more important 
branches of construction, manufacture, and transport. 


PRODUCTION, 1935-1937 





of work 


| 1935 | 1936 


Nature 





| 
| 


Roads and streets : 


Roads made 
Streets and squares made 
Streets repaired 


Construction in general : 
Bridges : made 
repaired 
Water mains : laid 
repaired 
Navvying for public buildings 
Walling for public buildings 
Manufacture and transport : 
Bricks 
Lime 
Digging of gravel 
Transport of sand 








1,638 
2,458,701 
2,046 


846 
1,009 
739 

557 
367,394 
124,135 


11,627,535 
3,316,606 
783,950 
570,880 


1,509 
2,514,936 
2,180 


910 
825 
724 
316 
404,602 
120,649 


9,012,214 
3,012,366 
777,420 
708,547 








1,349 
2,520,876 
2,104 


787 

781 

913 

511 
1,500,669 
101,743 


10,174,755 
4,085,639 
461,568 
938,677 
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Other kinds of work done include afforestation, the construction 
of telephone lines and laying of electric cables, timber-felling, land 
drainage, berry-picking, etc. The total value of the work done was 
estimated at 212,575,605 leva in 1935, 224,523,474 leva in 1986, and 
227,663,633 leva in 1937. 

In addition, the system of temporary service provides the State 
and local authorities with a source of income in commutation fees and 


fines. 
INCOME FROM COMMUTATION FEES AND FINES, 1935-1937 
(Leva) 





Distribution 1935 





Income of local authorities 21,383,133 25,018,671 82,506,318 














Income of the State 8,389,966 | 10,484,220 15,649,808 





Although the local authorities had to devote part of the sums 
received to the organisation of temporary service, they retained a net 
surplus of over 24,000,000 leva for the three years under review. The 
total sum received by the State was 34,523,994 leva. 


Conclusion 


Although the system of temporary service is not yet as strongly 
organised or as well equipped with technical experts as the system 
of regular service, which is entirely under the supervision of the 
General Directorate of Compulsory Labour Service, it is nevertheless 
a highly important constructive institution which is of great economic 
advantage to rural districts. The last official reports suggest that the 
results obtained have sometimes fallen below expectations. The 
chief reasons given are the lack of civic spirit among the workers, 
especially in the towns, the absence of a general plan for the works, 
and above all the want of initiative among village mayors, who are 
responsible for the working of the system. Other reasons for the com- 
parative failure of the system are that the workers often pay others 
to take their places, that the number of exemptions is large, and that 
arbitrary arrangements are made in place of the statutory commu- 
tation fees. 

In spite of these defects, most of which are the result of conditions 
that belong to the past, the system of temporary labour service has been 
brought under better discipline in recent years, and with the aid of the 
technical experts of the General Directorate is beginning to correspond 
more closely to its objects. At the same time, the population is becoming 
more convinced of its value. Lastly, the recent Temporary Service 
Regulations of 1938 contain provisions for further strengthening 
discipline, and make the mayors responsible for drawing up three- 
year plans, which they must in future submit to the Ministry of Public 
Works for consideration. The Ministry is made responsible for the 
general administration and supervision of the system. 
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GANGS OF UNEMPLOYED PERsons ! 


The scheme of utilising gangs of unemployed persons is governed 
by Regulations of 4 August and 19 November 1934. The first provides 
for the formation of labour gangs, composed not only of registered 
unemployed persons but also of indigent persons. The second Regula- 
tion makes the claim to unemployment benefit under the Act of 
12 April 1925 subject to an obligation to work for remuneration 
on works of public utility. 

According to these Regulations the Minister of Commerce, Industry, 
and Labour, in agreement with the particular Ministers concerned, 
may organise certain public works, which are described as “ auxiliary ”’. 
The execution of the works is entrusted to the General Directorate 
of Compulsory Labour Service. 

Any registered unemployed worker may be required to take part 
in these works, with the exception of sick persons, the unfit, and 
professional workers if it is impossible to offer them other than purely 
manual work. Workers who are involuntarily unemployed and belong 
to the gangs receive either unemployment benefit or remuneration 
for the work done at the rate fixed by the competent Minister *, or 
both. The wages are paid by the authorities employing the gangs. 
The members of the gangs are insured against accidents and are covered 
‘by the sickness insurance scheme in the event of serious illness, less 
serious cases being dealt with by the General Directorate of Compulsory 
Labour Service. 

If an unemployed worker refuses this work or leaves it, he loses his 
claim to unemployment benefit and is struck off the list of registered 
unemployed. On the other hand, unemployed workers engaged on 
public works continue to be regarded as unemployed, and the employ- 
ment exchanges must try to find them permanent work. 

This system of gangs of registered unemployed,. supplemented by 
indigent persons when the number of unemployed is insufficient, is 
administered by the General Directorate of Compulsory Labour 
Service, acting in close collaboration with the Directorate of Labour. 
The latter is responsible for enrolling on the spot the registered un- 
employed, or persons without occupation in general, and gives prefer- 
ence to men between 20 and 50 years of age with dependants. It sees 
that all persons enrolled undergo medical examination, and provides 
for their conveyance to the workplace. Once they have been handed 
over to the officials of the General Directorate, these temporary workers 
come under the regulations applying to persons called up for regular 
compulsory service. They live in the same barracks if circumstances 
so require, take their meals together, etc. 

The period of service is fixed at about six months and the hours 
of actual work are eight in the day, as in the two other forms of com- 
pulsory labour service. 

The gangs of unemployed workers are engaged mainly on the 





‘1 Cf. Trudovo Delo, No. 4, 1987 ; Dnes, 18 February 1938. 
2 In-1937 the rate was 40 leva per day for an unskilled worker and 50 leva 
for a skilled worker. , 
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construction of roads and the execution of works of public utility. The 
number so occupied and the value of the work done by them during 
the three years 1935-1937 (1934 being an incomplete year of prepara- 
tion) were as follows. 


GANGS OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS AND VALUE OF WORK DONE, 
1935-1937 





Expenditure Value of works 





leva leva leva 
20,444,832 24,619,235 4,174,403 
21,904,837 31,542,398 9,637,561 


29,546,906 37,598,174 8,051,268 





71,896,575 93,759,807 21,863,232 





























Since the institution is of comparatively recent origin, it is too early 
to pass any final judgment on it, but the rise in the number and size 
of the gangs, the increase in the value of the work done, and the 
profit of 21,863,232 leva made in the three years, suggest that the 
scheme is already meeting a real need. It provides new openings of 
employment for some of the registered unemployed, relieves the 
burden on the unemployment insurance institutions, and gives 
assistance to the indigent persons who are found work. 


Conditions in the Sugar Industry 
in Mauritius 


In August 1987 there was serious social unrest in Mauritius. In 
various parts of the island strikes broke out among the Indian labour- 
ers on sugar estates where the reaping of crops had already begun ; 
in some cases the strikes were accompanied by serious disturbances. 
After a few days the movement extended to the dockers, who, like 
the agricultural workers, demanded higher wages. Towards the end 
of the month, however, the situation became practically normal. 

While the unrest was still at its height, the Acting Governor 
appointed a Commission to enquire into the causes of the trouble and 
to make such recommendations as it thought fit. The Commission 
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consisted of five persons : the Procureur and Advocate-General, who 
was appointed Chairman, two members of the Council of Government, 
the Protector of Immigrants, and the President of the Chamber of 
Agriculture. On 30 March 1938 the Commission submitted its report, 
a summary of which is given below.' 


ORGANISATION OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The sugar industry is practically the sole industry of Mauritius, 
and its importance for the economic life of the colony may be gauged 
from the fact that sugar accounts for 98 per cent. of the total exports 
of the island. Originally it was exclusively an estate industry, the 
necessary labour being provided by slaves imported from Madagascar 
and Africa. With the abolition of slavery in Mauritius in 1835, labour 
was introduced from India under indenture. The indentured labourer 
was engaged for a period of five years ; he received a money wage and 
free housing, food, and medical attention. In 1859 the duration of 
contracts was reduced to a period varying between one and three 
years. In 1878 a new labour law was promulgated which remained in 
force until 1922, when it was replaced by the law which is still in 
force and to which further reference will be made below. Immigration 
of Indians into Mauritius went on with few interruptions till 1910, 
when it stopped ; it was resumed for a short time in 1923, and then 
finally ceased. One important result of the prolonged Indian immi- 
gration is that at present more than two-thirds of the population of 
the island are of Indian descent. 

In the course of time the organisation of the sugar industry under- 
went considerable modification. Many estate owners, who were unable 
in times of increased competition to make their estates pay when 
worked on the old lines, and were unable or unwilling to modernise 
their methods and appliances, divided up the whole or part of their 
land into small patches, and offered them for sale. These small holdings 
were taken up almost entirely by Indian immigrants and their descen- 
dants. As a result, the sugar industry may now be divided into two 
sections. In the first place, there are the estates possessing factories, 
working in conjunction with estates possessing no factories ; in 1937 
the former estates numbered thirty-eight, the latter about thirty- 
five. In the second place, there are some 20,000 small planters—that 
is to say, planters who supply factories with less than 1,000 tons of 
cane for crushing. During the 1936-1937 crop, when the total amount 
of cane crushed was 2,367,063 tons, the small planters supplied 466,431 
tons. 

The estates are worked with the help of permanent and casual 
labour. The first class consists of labourers who are under a monthly 
contract of service and who are housed on the estate ; they receive 
rations consisting of rice, dholl (lentils), salt, and oil, as part of their 
wages and a cash payment of about ten rupees a month. The per- 





+ Mauritius : Report of the Commission of Enquiry into Unrest on Sugar Estates 
in Mauritius, 1937. R. W. Brooks, Government Printer, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
1988. xxi + 253 pp. 
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manent labour force now forms only a small minority of the total 
working population, numbering not more than 30,000 persons, of 
whom about 12,000 are adult males. 

The services of the casual or daily labourers are secured by means 
of recruiters employed by the estates. The recruiter is called either 
an entrepreneur or job-contractor—in which case he is sometimes an 
employee of the estate but more generally an independent contractor 
for the supply of labour, duly licensed under the licensing law in 
force in the colony—or a sirdar or headman, in which he is invariably 
an estate employee. The recruiters are usually paid lump sums under 
contract for the performance of certain work by the Indian labourers 
whose services they secure, and the estate management leaves the 
responsibility for the payment of the wages earned by the labourers 
to the job-contractors or the sirdars, as the case may be. 

The small planters grow cane at their own risk. The majority of 
them also hire out their services as day labourers, so that they receive 
wages in addition to the proceeds of their crops. In many cases the 
small planter himself performs several if not all of the tasks involved 
in the growing of cane. If he employs labourers, as is the case particu- 
larly during the crop season, he never has recourse to the services of 
entrepreneurs or sirdars ; a group of three or four men is employed 
to reap a certain area of land, and at the end of the week, when the 
time of payment comes, they agree among themselves as to the amount 
of work performed by each. 

The independence of the small planter is curtailed in practice in 
various ways: he is prevented from selling his crop on the most pro- 
fitable terms, as he is often expected to send his cane for crushing to 
the factory from which he obtained his seedlings and borrowed his 
annual working capital ; further, the mill-owners often buy cane only 
through intermediaries or cane dealers, with the result that the small 
planters are unable to deal directly with the mill-owners, and the prices 
they receive are reduced by the commission paid to the intermediary. 
In many cases also the planters are indebted to the cane dealers. 


Lasour LEGISLATION 


As stated above, the principal labour law now in force in Mauritius 
is an Ordinance of 1922. This Ordinance has become largely inoperative. 
It was originally intended for indentured labourers brought from India 
and engaged for a period of five years. In the very year of its enact- 
ment, however, the maximum length of contracts was reduced to one 
month, except for labourers introduced from elsewhere than British 
India who remained free to accept a five-year contract. In 1933 the 
legal maximum was again fixed at five years for all servants coming 
within the scope of the Ordinance, but in 1934 it was reduced to one 
year. As a result of the limitation of the period of contract, combined 
with the abolition of penal sanctions, employers were disinclined to 
accept the obligations as to housing, rations, and medical attendance, 
which attached to contract labour, and increasingly employed casual 
labour. To such labour the ordinance of 1922 does not apply. Nor 
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does it really apply to the permanent labourers serving under an oral 
monthly contract of service, for these are for the most part the descen- 
dants of immigrants and not immigrants themselves. In practice, 
however, the permanent labourers continue to be dealt with by their 
employers as though they were serving under a written contract of 
service as in the time of indentured labour, and they receive roughly 
the amount of pay and rations prescribed by the Labour Ordinance 
of 1922. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE WORKERS 


The principal grievance of the workers related to the insufficiency 
of wages, and in the case of permanent labourers it was coupled with 
complaints of a gencral nature as to living conditions on the estates. 
As already stated, permanent labourers receive, or used to receive 
up to the period of the strikes, 10 rupees per month in addition to 
rations and housing. The casual labourer is paid by the task ;. during 
the crop season he used to earn on an average 1.50 rupees a day, so 
that if he worked five days a week he received 7.50 rupees per week. 
However, the crop season, when work is plentiful and wages are high, 
only lasts about four months. During the remainder of the year work 
is less plentiful and wages are lower since the work is less arduous. 
Some light tasks are performed by women and boys at lower rates of 
pay than those in force for men. For about two months the casual 
labourer is faced with actual unemployment and must try to exist 
as best he can. 

As early as 1935 four responsible members of the Council of Govern- 
ment, two of whom had interests in the sugar industry, on various 
occasions expressed the opinion that the workers were virtually under- 
paid and underfed. In 1937 several estate managers told the Com- 
mission of Enquiry that in their opinion the wages could not be 
decreased. The Commission itself came to the conclusion that the 
wages of the permanent labourer were low in view of the general 
rise in the standard of living, and that the casual labourer was under- 
paid, it being quite possible that he and his wife and children were 
underfed. 

In addition to complaints about the insufficiency of cash payments, 
permanent labourers voiced grievances regarding the quality and quan- 
tity of the rations to which they were entitled. They also complained 
that in case of absence from work owing to sickness their rations and 
a pro rata portion of their pay were stopped for such period. In certain 
instances, they alleged, four days’ absence in the week resulted in the 
labourer’s losing the whole of his rations for that week. 

Another complaint, though not a frequent one, was with regard 
to housing conditions. The Commission visited certain estates and was 
impressed in general with the cleanliness and good state of repair of 
the quarters. In some cases these were constructed of straw, but it 
appeared to be the general policy of the estate managers to support 
the replacing of straw huts by concrete ones. 

The Commission of Enquiry was also favourably impressed with 
what it saw of the estate hospitals, and states that the complaints 
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which were made of negligence and failure to take care of estate labour- 
ers were never fully proved. 

Another important grievance put forward by the casual labourers 
was that when it came to the payment of wages they were in many 
cases cheated by the contractor or sirdar by whom they were recruited. 

Finally, a complaint was placed before the Commission in connec- 
tion with the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance of 1931. It was 
pointed out that the period of three months prescribed by the Ordinance 
within which to make application for compensation was too short, 
owing to the fact that the majority of the persons concerned were 
entirely unaware of the existence of the Ordinance and when they 
were told that they were entitled to compensation the period of three 
months had frequently expired. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE SMALL PLANTERS 


The small planter who sends his cane to the factory for crushing is 
sometimes paid in money but more generally receives the sugar extract- 
ed from the cane, reduced by a certain portion which the mill-owner 
retains in return for the services rendered in the crushing. This sugar 
the planter sells through the Sugar Syndicate, the common organisation 
for the marketing of Mauritian sugar, for exactly the same price as is 
obtainable by the mill-owner. 

There was a very general complaint from the small planters that 
they did not receive sufficient sugar from the miller per ton of cane 
sent to the factory. It was found by the Commission of Enquiry that 
the amount had been fixed irrespective of the actual yield of sugar 
per ton of cane, but that it was one of the highest as compared with 
those given to planters in other sugar-producing countries. 

The principal grievance of the small planters was, however, that 
without sufficient previous notice the factories had reduced by 15 per 
cent. for the crop of 1936-1937 the consideration hitherto paid for a 
particular variety of cane grown in certain parts of the island. The 
object of the mill-owners in making this cut was to discourage the 
cultivation of the cane in question which was considered to be too poor. 
In the opinion of the Commission, this unexpected measure was one 
of the immediate causes of the outbreak of the strikes. 

Many small planters also were exasperated by the activities of the 
middlemen or cane dealers with whom they found themselves forced 
to deal. They complained that the dealer fulfilled no useful function 
in the sugar industry, but nevertheless received from the factory some 5 
or 6 kilograms of sugar per ton of cane to which they themselves would 
be entitled if they were not forced to deal through the middlemen. 
They also protested against their being deprived by the contracts passed 
between miller and dealer of their liberty to dispose of their crop to 
the highest bidder. The Commission of Enquiry came to the conclusion 
that the cane dealers play a useful part in the present financial organisa- 
tion of the industry, in that they advance working capital to small 
planters in circumstances where neither a factory nor a co-operative 
society would do so. The evil part of the system is, however, that 
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even planters who are under no financial obligation towards the cane 
dealers are sometimes prevented from sending their cane to the factory 
of their choice, under their own name and on terms arrived at in direct 
negotiation with the factory. 

Another cause of discontent for the small planters was the restric- 
tion of their liberty of action arising out of the system known as the 
limitation of area system. This is the system under which the mill- 
owners, in order to avoid wasteful competition in the purchase of 
small planters’ cane and to secure a definite supply of cane for a speci- 
fied number of years, undertake to accept cane from a specified area 
only. The Commission held the view that under present conditions 
it was in the interests of the sugar industry as a whole to avoid compe- 
tition for small planters’ cane and that it would not be in accordance 
with sound economic principles if part of the proceeds of the crop were 
expended in the unnecessary transport of cane from one area to 
another. It considered, however, that if agreements of this kind were 
made the small planters should be consulted either individually or 
through representatives. 

Finally, the small planters complained of the lack of provision for 
checking the weight of cane brought by them to the weighbridges on 


the estates. 
OTHER CAUSES OF UNREST 


In addition to the grievances of labourers and small planters, 
enumerated above, there were other causes of unrest. One of these 
was of a political nature and consisted in the fact that, by reason 
of the smallness of their wages or holdings, the people of the labouring 
class had no voice in elections for the Council of Government.! 

According to the Commission of Enquiry, however, the real cause 
of the strikes was the campaign of the leader of the Mauritius Labour 
Party. In this connection the report of the Commission refers to 
the founding of a Société de Bienfaisance des Travailleurs de I’Ile 
Maurice (Mauritian Workers’ Friendly Society) mainly in order to 
submit a representation to the International Labour Office in respect 
of the alleged failure of the British Government to apply certain 
International Labour Conventions to Mauritius. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 


In drawing up its recommendations, some of which would involve 
higher expenses for the mill-owners, the Commission took account 
of the financial position of the sugar industry. It found that the 
industry was loaded with a heavy burden of debt due, in large part, 





1 In this connection it is worthy of note that, according to a declaration made 
in the British House of Commons on 11 May 1938 by the Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs, the Government of Mauritius had already taken steps to secure 
the representation of the small planters and labourers during the current session 
of the Legislative Council by nominating two representatives of these classes as 
temporary members of the Council. 
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to the periodical occurrence of cyclones and droughts and had also 
to carry heavy interest charges owing to the fact that it worked on 
borrowed capital in respect of each crop, The present situation was 
accordingly such that without a subsidy from Great Britain in the form 
of a preferential tariff the industry could not continue to exist. 


However, making due allowance for these facts, the Commission 
of Enquiry made the following recommendations : 


(1) A committee of experts should be set up to determine the mini- 
mum amount of sugar to be received by small planters for their canes 
supplied to the factory, such amount to increase with the increase of 
tne sucrose content of the canes. Moreover, a standing committee 
of small planters should be set up, the chairman of which should be 
the Director of Labour, to supervise the application of the decisions 
of the committee of experts. 


(2) No cut in the prices paid for the inferior variety of cane referred 
to above should be made in respect of the 1938 crop. Thereafter a 
progressive reduction should be made in the amount of sugar given 
to small planters for that cane, if the findings of the committee of 
experts showed that the deduction was in fact justified. At the same 
time the Department of Agriculture should continue experiments to 
find a suitable cane to replace the variety in question. 

(3) Small planters should not be adversely affected nor their liberty 
of action taken away by arrangements made between mill-owners and 
cane dealers. They should be consulted with regard to agreements 
entered into by estates for the limitation of area for the purchase of 
small planters’ cane. 

(4) If possible the minimum of 5,000 rupees prescribed by law 
for the loans to be granted by the Agricultural Bank should be reduced 
to 1,000 rupees in order to ensure that small planters may benefit, 
as big planters already do, by long-term mortgage loans under the 
Agricultural Bank Ordinance, 1936. 

(5) Small planters should be allowed in all cases to check the weigh- 
ing of their canes upon arrival at the weighbridge, and periodical 
inspections of the weighbridges should be carried out by Government 
inspectors. 

(6) The Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1934, which so far has not been 
put into effect, should be implemented by the adoption of a minimum 
wage and the application of a sliding scale of wages above the mini- 
mum fixed, so that the worker may profit by any increased prosperity 
in the sugar industry. Local wage-fixing committees should be 
appointed, including representatives of employers and employed, and 
presided over by a person having knowledge of labour questions relating 
to the sugar industry. 

(7) In anticipation of the decisions to be arrived at under the 
Minimum Wage Ordinance, the pay given to permanent labourers 
on estates should be increased by 10 per cent. in respect of cash wages. 
Similarly, the wages of casual labourers should be increased by at 
least 10 per cent. 
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(8) The wages of casual labourers should be paid in each case by 
the estate direct and not through an intermediary. The names and full 
details of all casual labourers should be kept by the estate and the 
amount of remuneration of all tasks should be made public. 


(9) The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1931, should be 
amended so as to extend the period within which notice of an accident 
may be given to six months. Moreover, the notification of accidents 
by employers should be made compulsory. 

(10) The Commission was in favour of the institution of old-age 
pension and sickness insurance schemes and the making of better 
provision for the maintenance of widows and orphans, but considered 
that these schemes would require careful investigation before adoption. 


(11) Steps should be taken to ensure the formation of trade unions 
and legislation should be introduced recognising the existence of trade 
unions. This legislation should contain inter alia provisions making 
trade unions subject to the general control and supervision of the 
Department of Labour, at least during the initial stages of their estab- 
lishment, and penalising the incorporation and operation of a trade 
union not registered within the specified period of time. 


(12) Conciliation boards composed of employers and employed 
should be set up with the object of composing peacefully any differences 
which may arise between them.! 

(13) The Labour Ordinance, 1922, should be repealed and replaced 
by an enactment regulating the general conditions of work of all 
labourers in the island, whether employed in the sugar industry or 
elsewhere. The carrying out of the new legislation should be entrusted 
to an up-to-date Department of Labour and Social Welfare which 
should replace the present department of the Protector of Immigrants. 
Such part of the social services as already exists in the shape of the 
Poor Law Department should likewise be taken over by the new depart- 
ment and become the Social Welfare Section thereof. A British official 
with Indian experience should be appointed to take charge of the 
department for an initial period of 18 months, after which he should 
be replaced by a British official having experience of labour conditions 
in Great Britain. The latter official should be assisted by two British 
labour experts to be appointed at the same time. 

(14) The Committee of the Sugar Syndicate might be strengthened 
by the inclusion of small planters. 





1 On 11 May 1938 the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs declared in the 
House of Commons that the Governor of Mauritius proposed to enact legislation 
to set up industrial associations and conciliation boards. The underlying principle 
of this legislation would be the establishment in Mauritius of provisions for collective 
bargaining between employers and employees and for the discussion of common 
problems. 
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Unemployment in Argentina 


In 1935 a survey was published in these pages! of the measures 
taken by the Argentine Government to cope with the widespread 
unemployment which had begun to make itself felt in the country 
about 1930 as a result of the general economic depression. One of 
these measures was the establishment of a National Unemployment 
Board, the immediate purpose of which was to provide relief for those 
affected by the depression. Having fulfilled this task, complicated 
by a drought which reduced more than 20,000 families to poverty, 
the Board devoted its attention, when the depression had become 
less acute, to another aspect of its duties—the preparation of a rational 
plan for reducing unemployment by increasing the opportunities for 
work. In a report? on its work during 1937, which appeared last 
June, the Board gives a survey of the unemployment problem in 
Argentina which is analysed below and which supplements the infor- 
mation already published in the Review on this subject. 


As there are no regular statistics showing the state of the employ- 
ment market, the volume of unemployment in Argentina has had to 
be determined by periodical censuses. The results of these show that 
after reaching a maximum of about 334,000 in 1932 unemployment 
declined steadily, falling to 90,000 and 65,000 in the first and second 
halves of 1935 respectively, and to less than 45,000 in 1936. Although 
these figures clearly indicate a marked improvement, from which it 
can be concluded that unemployment is no longer an acute problem 
in Argentina, they must be interpreted with great caution. 

Argentina covers a huge area and has no administrative institu- 
tions with special experience in census work, and the figures given 
therefore cannot be regarded as possessing strict scientific accuracy. 
The difficulties are increased by the fact that there is no uniform 
definition of unemployment, and also by the fact that the taking of a 
census, especially when it is repeated at intervals, arouses a certain 
feeling of mistrust on the part of the unemployed, who fear that they 
may come to be considered as vagrants. The Board therefore thinks 
that in future there should be no direct census of unemployed persons 
but that, in accordance with the decisions of the second session of 
the International Conference of Labour Statisticians, efforts should be 
made to obtain information concerning unemployment in the course 
of the general census of population or through industrial or occupational 
censuses. The National Department of Labour has already drafted 
a Bill on this subject. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 6, June 1935 : “ Unemploy- 
ment in Argentina”, by Dr. Enrique SrEWweERs. 

2 JunTA NACIONAL PARA COMBATIR LA DeEsOCUPACION: Memoria, 1987. 
Buenos Aires. 
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Whatever may be the apparent or real value of the figures quoted, 
the Board’s investigations have led to the conclusion that in view 
of the extensive area of the country, the sparseness of the population, 
and the wealth of natural resources, Argentina is suffering from a 
faulty utilisation of the available labour supply rather than from 
insuperable unemployment. The Board found by direct enquiry 
that in certain districts there was extensive unemployment while 
at the same time there was a shortage of labour in other districts. 
Buenos Aires has a surplus of skilled workers, while the provincial 
towns have not enough. In certain industries there is an extreme 
searcity of skilled labour. 

In the view of the Board, therefore, the main cause of unemploy- 
ment is the inadequacy of the employment services and the lack of 
any co-ordination between the existing employment exchanges. 
In 1925 the National Department of Labour submitted a Bill to the 
Government proposing to establish a complete system of employment 
exchanges throughout the country in accordance with the provisions 
of the Unemployment Convention, 1919. Doubts were expressed as 
to whether the proposal was constitutional, and as a result it has 
not so far been adopted. As a remedy for this situation the Board 
considers that its own powers might be extended so as to make it a 
National Employment Control Board. 

The defective organisation of employment services may be the 
main cause of unemployment in Argentina, but it is not the only one. 
It is difficult to assess the exact weight and the relative importance 
of the various factors taken separately. Immigration in any case 
cannot be considered as a cause of the unemployment that occurred 
during the recent economic depression. Since 1914-1915 immigration 
has never been in excess of the economic requirements of the country. 
At that time it was estimated that Argentina received from 150,000 
to 200,000 immigrants annually in excess of its needs. From the end 
of the late war, however, until 1928 the net balance of migration 
—that is to say, the excess of arrivals over departures—was normally 
absorbed in the employment market ; during the recent depression 
period there was no surplus of arrivals. Immigration therefore cannot 
be regarded as a possible cause of the present unemployment. 

Apart from the seasonal unemployment inherent in the nature of 
certain industries, the bulk of those who are unemployed at the 
present time are agricultural workers thrown out of work by drought 
or similar natural catastrophes. Sometimes tens of thousands of 
families are reduced to absolute destitution in this way. A system of 
extensive cultivation is practised in the country, and as a result the 
victims of these calamities have generally none of the resources which 
might otherwise be provided by small-scale rural industries. 

The Board also considers that adult unemployment is due in part 
to the competition of children below the age for admission to employ- 
ment, thousands of whom engage in such work as the sale of news- 
papers. In this connection it is stated that the existing legislation 
relating to the employment of children is unduly strict and presents 
obstacles to the training of skilled workers. It provides that young 
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persons under the age of 18 years may not be employed in industry 
or commerce for more than six hours a day. Moreover, their hours 
of work must be split up into two periods of three hours each with 
a break of two hours in the middle of the day. This does not fit in 
with the time-table for an 8-hour day with one hour’s break, which 
is the normal system for adult workers in most undertakings. A young 
man over 18 is not prepared to accept the wage that could be paid 
to a younger worker, and at the age of 20 years he is obliged to go on 
military service, so that there is no inducement for any undertaking 
to engage him as an apprentice. That is the explanation of the shortage 
of skilled workers in certain industries. This situation, which has 
been aggravated by the decline in immigration, coincides with acute 
unemployment among young persons under the age of 18. As the 
minimum age for admission to industrial employment has been fixed 
at 15 years by the International Labour Conference, the Board pro- 
poses that in undertakings requiring skilled workers young persons 
between 15 and 18 should be permitted to work eight hours a day 
provided they have completed their elementary education and enjoy 
good health. The National Department of Labour has already drafted 
a Bill to give effect to this proposal. 

Among the other causes of unemployment in Argentina mentioned 
in the report are the overcrowding of the liberal professions and the 
admission of women to posts formerly held by men, for which they 
are prepared to accept lower wages. There have been very many 
cases in which men were deprived of employment for this latter 
reason both in public administration and in industry and agriculture ; 
the report states that the consequences are often serious from the 
point of view of the women’s health, and-that the practice involves 
a reversal of the parts normally played by the two sexes which is 
harmful to economic organisation and to the moral well-being of a 
modern society. 

Whatever may be the relative importance of these factors, the 
Board considers that unemployment in Argentina could certainly 
be reduced to an extremely low figure if supply and demand as regards 
employment could be regulated throughout the whole country by 
systematic co-operation between the Federal and the provincial 
authorities. 

Although an improved system of placing is essential it is not the 
only measure required. From the point of view of agricultural unem- 
ployment the most important problem, in the opinion of the Board, 
is that of land settlement with a view to the development of a class 
of independent farmers owning their land and therefore able to 
appreciate the identity of their personal interests with those of the 
country as a whole. Only 30,000,000 hectares of the 180,000,000 
hectares of land suitable for cultivation are at present being exploited, 
and Argentina could maintain a population of 130,000,000 instead 
of the present 13,000,000. In other words, there are extensive possibil- 
ities of economic expansion within the frontiers of the country and 
all that is required to develop these possibilities is a systematic plan 
for the organisation of agriculture. Rural depopulation in Argentina 
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cannot be attributed to the same causes as in other countries. Never- 
theless, the increase in the urban population shows that a movement 
away from the land is actually taking place, for the birth-rate in the 
towns is declining steadily. This constitutes a serious problem which 
affects the economic welfare of the country and which may have 
dangerous social consequences. 

In connection with land settlement the Board, after referring to 
the decisions of the Conference of Experts on Migration for Settle- 
ment held in Geneva under the auspices of the International Labour 
Office early in 19381, states that, while by no means opposed to the 
introduction of selected immigrants in accordance with the proposal 
made by the Argentine representative at that Conference, it considers 
that an official land settlement scheme should deal first of all with 
Argentine workers and then with aliens already resident in the country. 

The Board proposes that a conference of representatives of the 
various provinces and territories, assisted by experts on immigration, 
land settlement, and the organisation of labour in commerce and 
industry, should be convened to consider the best methods of dealing 
with the various problems indicated above and more particularly 
the organisation of placing and land settlement. The Conference 
should devote special attention to the possibilities of immigration 
and of settlement in different parts of the country. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, May 1938: “ The 
Organisation of Migration for Settlement ”’. 
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Quarterly Statistical Tables 


The following tables, which are published at quarterly intervals, 
give a survey of statistics on employment and unemployment, hours 
of work, wages, and cost of living, in countries for which regular sta- 
tistics are available. Yearly averages are given for the years 1927 
onwards and monthly (or quarterly) data for the last thirteen months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from figures published, or communicated, by the statistical authorities 
of the various countries. In a few cases, statistics compiled by non- 
official bodies have been used. The series showing index numbers on 
the base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the 
Office. The figures are the latest available at the time of going to 
press, but are in some cases provisional and subject to revision. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the monthly and quarterly figures refer to the end 
of the period ; figures published relating to the first of the month (or 
quarter) are shown against the preceding month (or quarter). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the diversity in the scope 
and methods of compilation of these statistics, international compari- 
sons are difficult and possible only with considerable reservations ; 
the statistics, however, generally give a reliable picture of fluctuations 
in time, and it is between these that comparisons can most usefully 
be made. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compilation of most of the 
statistical series contained in these tables were given in the J.L.O. 
Year-Book, 1984-85, Vol. I1: Labour Statistics. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables 
may be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical 
order of their French titles. Thus, to take two important coun- 
tries, whose order is different in the two languages, Germany 
appears under the letter A (Allemagne) and the United States 
under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


* 


The sign signifies : “no figures exist ” 
» ai “ figures not yet received a 
io 7 ~ “ provisional - 
' - “ figure revised since the previous issue ’ 
° “ branches relating to men only ” el table only). 
Figures i in thick-faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign ——— between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


” ” 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Tables I and II give statistics on the general level of employment 
and the general level of unemployment. As these series purport to 
measure different aspects of the same phenomenon, the two tables 
should be read in conjunction. Figures for the different industries 
or occupations covered by these series are given in the Year-Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1938, which also gives figures for unemployment 
among males and females where available. 


Employment (Table I). The employment serizs relate to persons in 
employment or to hours worked, and may be classified roughly in 
two groups: (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ returns, 
indicating changes in the number of workers employed or hours 
worked in a sample of mainly industrial establishments ; they do not 
furnish information on the absolute extent of employment, and as a 
rule only index numbers are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns 
of employed members in various schemes of social insurance (usually 
compulsory) and covering the great majority of the working popu- 
lation ; as these series give a more reliable picture of changes in the 
total level of employment, absolute figures are generally given, as well 
as index numbers. In the great majority of cases, the figures relate to 
workers recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
hours worked per day or per worker, though in some cases they 
relate to the number of hours worked during a certain period and thus 
record fluctuations in the volume of employment. 

Owing to differences in scope and methods of compilation and 
classification of the various series, international comparisons of the 
absolute level of employment and its fluctuations are rarely possible. 
The chief value of the statistics is in indicating the trend of short- 
period fluctuations. 


Unemployment (Table II). The series relate to persons applying 
for work or recorded as unemployed, and in most cases are incomplete 
in scope and vary considerably in their representative character : 
the figures are affected by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the frequency of registration of the unemployed ; 
changes in the amount of “ short time ”, and other ways of rationing 
work, also affect the figures ; they are also influenced by changes in 
the population of working age and in the proportion of the population 
seeking gainful occupation. For these reasons, the figures do not 
directly show changes in the time lost through unemployment. 

Their principal value lies in indicating fluctuations from time to 
time, and only between such movements are international comparisons 
possible. The various series, however, are not equally sensitive to 
changes in the labour market, and an equal change in any two series 
does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the countries 
concerned. Percentages are, as a rule, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. The 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT! (cont.) 
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41,129 


33,744 
33,963 
33,760t 
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Persons covered | 1,154,205 | 


1,410,449 I 


1,429,553 
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1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they 
are in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on 


the base 1929 = 100 


* Figures for the first month of each quarter. 


* The figures relate to the first 








figures relate to the last week of each month. ® Fascist 
* Figures for 1927-1930: yearly averages, based on average number 
’ The figures relate to the first of the following month. 


of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. The 
General Industrial Confederation. 
insured each month. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (concluded) 





Swepen ' 
Statisties of 
establishments 


NETHBRLANDS‘* POLAND 


inant tates 


NoRWay 
Statistics of 
establishments 
Index (September 1935) 

All Manufacturing 
industries industries 

Number Hours 

employed 8 worked 





Statistics of establishments 





Index 


Hours worked 
per week (1928) 
(manufactures) 


Social 
Board 








Number 
employed (1928) 
(all industries) 


Nw 
a 





~ 
- 
~~ 





Index 
(1926-1930) 





| 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 108 
1937 112 


1937 Aug. e 
Sept. 111 
Oct. | 4 
Nov. | ° 
Dec. 117 

1938 Jan. vd 
Feb. | 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July . e 
Aug. | ° a . ’ - 

Persons covered | 200,700 | 101,600 {I 489,822*f || 837,103T | 25,169 * || 260,468 
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SwitTzERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Statistics of 
establishments 


Social insurance 
statistics 


Statistics of 
establishments 


Social insurance 


statistics 








Index 
(July 1925) 
Euro- 
peans 


Number 
employed 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1928) 
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| Total® 





95.9 510,321 
98.2 | 565,798 
100.0 605,064 
98.1 
93.8 
87.2 
91.2 
102.3 
114.1 
124.8 
131.6 


131.7 
131.8 
132.3 
131.8 
130.9 
131.4 
135.9 
138.0 
138.5 y 
138.8 742,144 


eco 
abae 
338 


wow 
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sage 


616,211 
680,018 


721,051 
716,674 
718,309 
709,558 
673,942 
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? Dec. 

,1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July ' 
Aug. —_— 


Persons covered | 223,287 TT . = | 174,698 | 727,394 || l 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base period of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to about the 15th of each month. * During the week preceding the 15th 
of each month. * During the month. * Workers covered by the statistics, inclading unemployed. 

Hours worked (thousands). * Quarterly averages. * Average for the month. * Including “* Natives ”’. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 








Unemployment Employment 
insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 


Trade union 


Employment exchange statistics returns 





P Unemployed Unemployed 4 
Applicants auiease Unemployed in ventigt of od fit Applicants 
for work for work 


registered | Number Per Number Per Number Per registered 





cent. cent. cent. 








31,032 7.0 172,450 13.6 200,112 
45,669 10.8 156,185 12.1 182,444 
11.1 164,477 192,062 
19.3 208,389 
27.4 253,368 
29.0 309,968 , 
25.1 328,844 ! 405,740 
20.5 287,527 \. 370,210 
16.5 261,768 / 348,675 
12.2 259,185 ! 349,663 

9.3 231,313 R 320,961 


176,308 . 262,508 
277,749 
319,195 
368,637 
401,001 
396,000 
364,680 
350,000" 403,643 
246,000 350,728 
190,000 274,627 
— 151,000f 


* 1,353,000* 

. 1,353,000° 
1,919,9172 | 1,891,956 
3,130,082 | 3,075,580 
4,618,537 | 4,519,704 
5,703,088 | 5,575,492 
5,083,140 | 4,804,428 
3,306,628 | 2,718,309" 
2,567,523" | 2,151,039" 
1,889,626 | 1,592,655 
1,109,914 | 912,312 


1937 Sept. 650,901 469,053 
Oct. 685,041 
Nov. 754,759 
Dec, 1,161,237 

1938 Jan. 1,223,065 

Feb. 1,125.796 

March 702,570 

April 605,614 

May 506,613 

June 448,848 

July 363,379 218,328 

Aug. _ —_ 

Sept. —_ — 


Bags figure . 20,920,000T 462,918f 1,104,500f ad 
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BELGIUM CANADA CHILE 








Unemployment insurance statistics ‘ Employment Employment 
a exchange exchange 
statistics statistics 
unemployed * |(daily average| Days of un- | 
during the a Cengage Applicants for || Applicants for 
Wholly | ally month) Number| Pe? |work registered||work registered 








Percentage Unemployed 











cent. 








a 
vy 


13,541 
12,758 


ve 
© 


NodvoOMe 


16,103 361,185 8,142 
253,848 8,120 
11,488 
22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 
28,320 
25,336 
154,531 23,500 
126,535 3,006,027 21,639 


110,883 2,629,518 16,129 
2,609,787 
3,306,061 
4,261,298 
4,734,603 
4,662,967 
4,015,520 
3,776,537 
3,890,779 
3,659,328 


o- SEE SBRSSne 


be 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


| 
Base figure 931,880 | 218,000t * | 


2 Average for 11 months. | * Since March 1935, including the Saar Territory. | * Figures calculated 
by the Institut fir Konjunkturférschung. ‘ Since 31 July 1933, not including persons employed in labour 
camps. * Revised series (including additional persons now entitled to benefits and amounting in April to 
111,000). * Unemployed in receipt of relief from unemployment funds. 7 Standard montb of 24 working days. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





DANZIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) Spain Unitep States 








Employ- || Employ Trade union Employ- 
Trade union ment ment oy returns ment 





fund returns | exchange || exchange statistics Percentage exchange 
unemployed' 
Unemployed Appli- Unem- Unemployed Unweighted Appli- 


cants even 
ployed Woighted 
Per | for work |i egistered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly 
. 


statistics || statistics statistics 





cants for 





Par- work 
tially registered 





Number cent. |registered 





51,864 
44,581 


59,430 
126,039 
121,115 

97,595 


ey 
POOH WS , 


7,449,841 
7,705,270 
5,154,730 
4,636,744 
4,393,092 
4,421,076 
4,874,924 
6,054,616 
6,745,702 
6,778,368 
7,253,948 
7,520,549 
7,830,940 


; 


PUMPSIARHAOM OOS SUS 


1937 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
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76,743 
73,990t 
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Base figure | 453,539Tf 








ESTONIA i FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 





Employ- | Employ- of =] Public —o- Unemployment insurance statistics 
exchange | exchange | asmployant|| "lief fund | change (16-66 years) 

isti wy statistics er 
statistics || statistics | sommittess statistics |! Wholly unemployed |Unemployed owing to 


Unem- | Appl cants Unemploy-| Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 


Unem- 4 . 
ployed || for work ed in receipt) tions for P 
registered | registered ployed of relief work Number “ ae Number = 


2,980 1,348 33,549 47,289 || 399,093 r 279,744 23 
2 628 4,834 15,275 980,326 : 309,903 
3,172 928 994,091 . 268,410 
3,089 2,514 1,464,347 r 526,604 
3,542 56,112 2,129,359 . 587,494 
7,121 f 278,412 * . 573,808 
8,284 276,033 307,844 | 2,110,090 . 456,678 
2.970 345,033 1,801,913 r 368,906 
1,779 * 426,931 1,714,844 . 312,598 
1,276 431,897 1,497,587 . 251,379 
1,160 . 350,333 1,277,928 . 204,020 


305,341 | 1,138,731 194,997 
319,223 179,856 

222,204 
326,026 
351,483 
340,630 























1937 Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1938 Jan. 


| 
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447,161 * 


522 338,383 366,331 
































*|esee eee eee ene es 


ll . | ws 13,697,000 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * 1927-1934: the figures relate to the ist 

of the following month; since January 1935, applicants for work registered. * From July 1932 onwards, 

ing unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. * There were in addition 28,677 persons 

wholly unemployed, and 1,003 persons unemployed owing to temporary stoppages, in agriculture aged 16-64 and 
20,799 unemployed insured juveniles under 16 years (not included in the series). 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


GREAT NETHERLANDS : | 
Bairair HUNGARY Inpene IRELAND f ITALY JAPAN * 





Employment Social Official esti 

Employment || Employment |} Employment hange isti , vous tclal estimates 

exchange exchange exchange = - EE — 

statistics statistics statistics meat to work statiotics * Unemployed 

Appli oa . With claims| 

pplicants || Applications |} Applicants ~aagethvescee 

for work for work for work lo oo 
registered registered registered Pn on 

1,091,271 13,881 | 13,728 278,484 ° 

1,246,022 14,715 | 14,821 $24,422 * 

1,237,880 15,173 14,679 300,786 e 
1,953,935 43,592* | 16,378 425,437 369,408 
2,636,805 17,852 734,454 422,755 
2,744,789 20,217 62, 817*|| 1,006,442 485,681 
2,520,616 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 408,710 
2,159,231 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 
2,036,422 18,410 119,498 356,044 
1,754,975 16,035 99,272 338,365 

1,484,399 19,112 81,760 295,443° 
1937 Sept. 1,339,204 19,715 68,928 275,938 
Oct. 1,390,249 18,530 281,215 
Nov. 1,499,203 270,418 
Dec. 1,665,407 270,592 
1938 Jan. 1,827,607 271,874 
Feb. 1,810,421 265,845 

March; 1,748,981 

April 1,747,764 

May 1,778,805 

June 1,802,912 y 19, 614 

July 1,773,116 17, 801 

Aug. 1,759,242 | 18,580 70,552 

Sept. _ — — 
Base figure | 





aE Ee 








Wholly Per 
unemployed Number cent. 





parting See 


Total 

















vi caslgmcsanicictninty 
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= lI | 116,175 | 











LATVIA | MExIco NoRWAY New ZEALAND 








Employ- Employ- isti 
— Official |i Trade union fund rn ad Employment exchange statistics 


exchange ||¢stimates returns exchange 
statistics statistics Unemployed (men) 





exchange 
statistics 





Applica- Unemployed In full-time Sem 
, tions . — > , E aa, —— Total wate of 
or wor er | employ te employment | 4 
registered ployed || Number | cont. | (not registered) registered 
1927 3,131 ° 8,501 ; 
1928 4, 700 va 6,502 tf 21,759 
1929 e 5,902 J 19,089 
1930 75,695" 7,175 - 19,353 
1931 257,979 ° . 27,479 | Sad 
1932 339,378 || 14,790 d 32,705 ||51,549 15,000 ad $3,352 
1933 275,774 16,588 35,591 . 72,663* 25,255 
1934 234,538 || 15,963 \ 35,121 | 39, i 64,521 34,711" 
1935 191,371 - 36,103 i 56,711 42,315 
1936 186,904 5 32,643 50,152 43,057 
i937 170,358 r 28,520 e aa ® 40,240 
1937 Sept. 173,543 A 25,431 36,450 || 39,096 
Oct. 157,693 le 29,063 e | $9,045 
Nov. 304 165,062 x 32,249 | 36,286 
Dec. 171,190 . 33,906 | 36,448 
1938 Jan. 186,437 . 33,046 
Feb. 215,720T x 35,311 
March 198,337t . 34,104 
April xt . 29,850 
May a . 25,693 
June 22,938 
July 20,144 
Aug. 21,068 | 
Sept. 26,105 


Base figure | ” | \| 87,195 | ° \| me II 

* Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. . Extended series. series. 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * The res relate to the 15th of the 
month. ' For the period 1927-1932, numbers of unemployed males remain on registers of Governmes} 
Labour Bureaux. * Since 1933, the figures do not always relate to the end of each month. * Modified 
series excluding persons totally unfit for employment for health or other reasoms (approximately 8,000 at 
the end of 1937). %” Estimates. Average for eleven months. 
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TABLE Il. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concluded) 





NETHERLANDS 


POLAND 


SwepgEn 





Unemployment 


insurance 
statistics * 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange statistics 


Trade union 


returns 


Statistics of 
local unem- 
ployment 
committees 





Unemployed 


<u 





Number 


Per cent.* 


Per ceat. 


Wholly un- 
employed 


Applications for 
work registered 


Unemployed 


Applicants 
for relief 








registered 


Number | Par eat. 


Number 


Por cent. 


registered 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 Sept. 
Oct. 


25,000 
20,300 
24,300 
37,800 


153,500 
163,000 
160,400 
173,700 
169,400 
137.700 
124,012 
126,621 
138,118 
155,959 
166,288 
156,575 
142,578 
133,106 
128,016 
112,118f| 
119,624 
118,540¢ 
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24.2T 














163,953 | 
125,552 


31,076 
29,716 


12.0 





129,450 
226,659 
299,502 
255,582 
249,660 
342,166 


367,327 
375,088 
251,376 
262,954 


ae ee ee 
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10.9* 
9.4F 
8.2T 











49,093t 


Dawson’ & o> 


we oo-~] 


SeoReLPrawomon 
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| | 





19,229 
16,662 
10,212 
13,723 
46,540 
113,907 
164,054 
114,802 
61,581 
35,601 
18,213 
9,782 
12,411 
16,169 
18,765 
21,723 
21,766 
19,184 
15,791 
12,463 
10,421 
8,481 








489,822T 


| 


2,748,951 || 


616,431f 


216f* 








| Rumania * 


SwitzZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
insurance 
statistics 


Trade 
union fund 
returns 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 





Un- 
employed 
registered 


Percentage 
unemployed 


Wholly | Partially 


Applications 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed in 
receipt of benefit 





Number | Par cent. 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 

1937 Sept. 

Oct. 


* 
10,373 
7,288 
25,335 
35,737 
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11,824 


8.131 
12,881 
24208 
54,366 


DP Up POU DRS R OM Wb ee 


208,096 
151,167 
106,496 
107,782 
132,364 
177,972 
222,050 
220,138 
204,132 
173,487 
145,692 
121,827 














52,869 

38,636 

41,630 
105,442 
291,332 
554,049 
738,267 
676,994 
686,269 
622,687 
408,949 
230,692 


184,167T 








7 
5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 

14,761 








I| 509,235 | 


I 1,791,570¢ 








* Excluding agriculture. Weekly averages. 
working days of insured workers during the month. 
covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. 

* Number of relief funds. 


timber floaters. 
1931 quarterly statistics ; afterwards monthly 


statistics. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


* Days of unemployment, as a percentage of the total possible 
* Since 1935, percentage based on the number of persons 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and 


* Up to 
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(Text continued from page 534.) 

figures of unemployment relate, unless otherwise stated, to wholly 

unemployed ; where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 

are given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different 

definitions, and here also international comparisons are rarely possible. 
For explanation of the signs used in the tables, see above, p. 533. 


Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1988. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker. In others they are based on aggregate estimates of the time 
during which the establishments or their branches, shops, or shifts 
have been at work. The period covered by these statistics varies 
also from country to country (day, week, fortnight, etc.), and for the 
reasons given above a transformation to a common period is not 
possible. Similarly, the ranges of the durations vary considerably, 
but the International Labour Office has regrouped the figures so 
as to give, as far as possible, three or four uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from 
country to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing 
industries ; in some countries they also include, to a varying extent, 
mining, transport, commerce, etc. Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 533. 

1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, March 1938, 
pp. 382-387. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 





GERMANY AUSTRIA Estonia 
Industries Mines, industries Industries, etc. 


Statistics of ae . ate , 
Pome canine Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 











% of workers working weekly*:|| Hours of | % of male workers working daily * : 


Hours of work 
per day |} Yoerr | ag. | QUE | MURR" | Upto 7h. | 7.1-8.0 h. | Over 8 bh. 
8.42 


8.42 
8.18 
8.16 
8.05 
7.86 
7.88 
7.91 
7.97 
8.00 
8.03 
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|| 49,837 | 30,974 
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FRANCE 


UNITED STaTES FINLAND | 
Industries Industries Mines, industries, transp., commerce 
Si | 








Statistics of sas : 
estaltibenente, Statistics of establishments 


B.L.S.*| 0.1.6.8. © % of workers working . 7 
| — fortnightly : | % of workers working weekly : eee 


Hours of work || work per |TyiGer | 80.0 to /96h.and]| Under Over @ band) 48h of 
perweek || fortnight | 3°" | 95.9 h. a 40 h. | 40 b. | yader @b. | and ove | work 


Returns of labour inspectors * 
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1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April | 
May 
June | 
July | 
Aug. | 


trot ome | Amat] = | ti ° | 2,303,000 


“ Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931 : figures for January’; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 to 1936 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures : averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
“a for the half-year ending with the month in question. * The figures relate to the month of July of 

ar. 
a * Bureau of Labour Statistics. * National Industrial Conference Board ; the monthly figures relate to 
¢ first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (concluded) 





2" eee 


HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN 
Industries, etc. Industries | Ind., ete. Industries 


Statistics of a . al " 
Pa = alle Statistics of establishments Statistics of establishments 














M. C. * C. F. L* Imperial | Bank 
Hours of work % of workers working weckly : Hours Cabinet of Japan 


per aay Under 40.0 to 45 to Over of work 
h 48 h. | per month 








Hours of work per day 
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1,115,845 1,450,844 | 1,544,377 | 








LATVIA Norway || NETHERLANDS || PoLanp SwEDEN 
Industries, etc. Industries|| Industries, ete. || Industries) Mines, industries, transport, commerce 


Statistics of Statistics of || Statistics of |] Statistics of nan : 
establishments establishments || establishments || establishments Statistics of establishments 


% of — a? aa Hows of oy of | % of workers working weekly’: | 

f work || work per || WOT Per|| work per 
Under Over || ° week per || week per ; Up to | 41 to | | Over 
46 h. 46h. 46 h, || P& week week worker*® worker’ 40 h. 47 h. 48h.) sgh. 


45.4 
44.8 
43.9 
43.3 
41.4 
41.5 
42.2 
42.6 
42.7 
43.3 
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43.3 
43.2 
43.3 
43.2 
43.4 
44.0 
44.1 
43.9 | 
43.8 
43.7 
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1937 Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. | 

Persons covered | 41,389 || 101,600 |} 92,476 || 576,517 || 407,990 


* Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figus 
relate to the last week of the month. * Fascist Confederation of Employers. * Average for the — 
February to December. * Average for the months May to December. * Average for the mon “ 
February to December. * Monthly averages of weeks without holidays. 7 Figures for November. Averag 
for the months July to December. 
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STATISTICS 


Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
ehosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture. In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1938. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the table in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1984’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865; and 
Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1988, table XVIII. 

2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ”’. 
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absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. ! 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ”’ 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 
Statistics of insured wages are computed from data arising out of 
the social insurance statistics ; they are obtained either from the 
total amount of insured wages divided by the number of actual days 
worked or from the numbers of persons insured whose wages fall 
within certain groups, from which an average wage can be computed 
theoretically. These statistics usually give lower averages than the 
statistics of rates or earnings, in view of the fact that existing insur- 
ance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the wage is 
not taken into consideration, and also because the total number of 
insured persons includes certain classes of lower-paid workers which 
are often neglected in other statistics. The movements of the indexes 
are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation. ? 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 533. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539: 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics” ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, July 1936, p. 114, 
or Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1938, p. vu. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 





GERMANY 





| Agric., ind., 
transp., Com. | 


Mines®, industries, transport ° Mines, industries 





Men and Women (skilled and unskilled) 





Hourly Hourly | Weekly Hourly Monthly Insured 
rates earnings | earnings earnings earnings weekly wages 


Money wages 








RM. 
. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 


Ses 


30.57 


22.88 
21.88 


24.04 
25.25 
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ndex numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 





























(Base: 1929 = 100) * 





1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 


Persons covered 1837 15,416,800 | 13,396 * 



































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Averages for the months September to December. 
* Figure for 1936. 


Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Austria. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
















































































AUSTRALIA BELGIUM 
Mines °, industries, Mines, industries, 
transport °, etc. transport 
Date Men Women Men and women Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and PEE EEE eral 
unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. | average 
Hourly Weekly Hourly Weekly : 
rates rates rates rates Hourly earnings 
Money wages 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. 
1927 2 2% 100 11 % 1 2 52 4% ° ° e 
1928 2 3 101 8% 1 2% 53 8 e sed id 
1929 23 102 2% 1 2% 53 11% e ° e 
1930 2 2% 100 10 1 2% 53 11 sd e e 
1931 2 0 91 10% 1 1 48 10% ° ° ° 
1932 1 10% 86 1 1 0% 45 4% e e e 
1933 1 10 83 1 011% 43 9 e sd e 
1934 1 10 83 7% 011% 44 3 e ° ° 
1935 110% 8& 8% 1 0 44 11 ° ed sd 
1936 1 11 86 1% 1 0% 45 9% ° e ad 
1937 2 0 89 9% ’ 8 48 0 ® e e 
1937: June 111% 88 9 1 0% 47 0 ° ° ° 
Sept. 2 0 90 4% 1 1 48 6 ° ° e 
Dec. 2 0% 92 11% 1 1% 49 8% e ad sad 
1938 : March _ _ — a e e e 
June — _ — — e ad e 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 99 99 97 97 ° ° 
1928 100 100 100 99 e sd * 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 98 99 99 100 106 107 108 
1931 89 90 90 91 99 100 101 | 
1932 84 84 84 84 90 91 92 
1933 81 81 81 81 88 88 90 
1934 82 82 82 82 84 84 86 | 
1935 83 83 83 83 81 82 82 
1936 85 84 85 85 87 89 88 
1937 89 88 90 89 98 101 99 | 
1937 : June 87 87 88 87 97 100 98 
Sept. 89 88 90 90 100 103 100 | 
Dec. 92 91 93 92 102 104 102 
1938: March ae ose — _ 102 105 104 
June — — _— — 102T 106T 103f 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 ° . ° 
1928 102 102 102 102 ° S 7 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 101 102 103 
1936 103 102 103 103 103 104 104 
1937 105 103 106 105 107 110 108 
1937: June 103 102 104 103 108 112 109 
Sept. 104 104 106 105 106 109 106 
Dec. 107 106 109 107 106 109 107 
1938: March —_ _— _ — 109 112 111 
June —- — o— 109T 112? 110+ 
Persons covered 1937 * * 2 - & Fe * 














Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
_ Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: up to 1936: averages for January, 
April, July, and October; from 1937: averages for the month in question. 
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STATISTICS 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
BULGARIA CANADA | CHINA 
, Trans- Mines, | 
Certain industries Mines Industries port industries, Industries 
1 
transport*| 
Date 
Men Women Men Men and Men Men 
(skilled | (skilled | General | (skilled women Men (skilled | General | onal 
and and average and (chiefly | (unskill.) and average “ae 
unsk.) unsk.) unsk,) skilled) unsk.) 
Hourly earnings Hourly rates || Hourly rates 
Money wages 
Leva Leva Leva Sh. $ 
1927 @ * . - * * * . * 
1928 9.41 5.50 7.29 ° ° va nd ° ad 
1929 10.01 5.98 7.81 ° ad . vd S od 
1930 9.76 6.16 7.33 ° ° ° ° ° 0.059 
1931 9.25 5.58 7.12 ° ° ° S ° 0.057 
1932 7.75 4.90 6.20 ad ° ° S ° 0.057 ’ 
} 1933 7.76 4.69 6.53 ° e e ° ° 0.058 
1934 7.29 4.59 6.09 ° ° ° e ° 0.056 
1935 7.04 5.13 6.11 ° e ° © ad 0.053 
1936 7.09 5.22 6.03 ° ° e ° ° 0.055 
1937 7.78 5.88 6.61 e aad e ° e — 
1937 : June * * * . * * * * ° 
Sept. | 7.86 6.13 6.76 * ° ° ° ° * 
Dec. - *. * - . . _ 
1938 : March 8.04 6.05 6.81 | ° ° S 2 e ° 
June * . . | 7 * . . . 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 ad ° ° 99 99 100 97 97 wd 
1928 94 92 93 100 99 100 97 98 © 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 a 
1930 98 103 94 100 100 100 100 101 | 100 
1931 92 93 91 100 98 98 98 96 | 97 
1932 77 82 79 97 91 92 90 91 97 
1933 78 78 84 96 87 90 88 86 98 
1934 73 77 78 96 89 91 85 87 95 
1935 70 86 78 98 91 93 90 89 | 90 
1936 71 87 77 98 93 96 90 91 \ 93 
1937 78 98 85 99 101 104 96 98 } —_ 
1937 : June e * e e e e ad ° 
Sept. 79 103 87 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Dec. * _ . . * *. *. * * 
1938 : March 80 101 87 e ° ° ° . ° 
June * *. e * * *. * . 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
| 1927 * . * | 101 100 102 99 99 | * 
1928 96 94 95 101 100 101 98 99 | ° 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 ve 
1930 107 113 103 101 101 101 101 101 | 100 
1931 116 117 114 112 109 109 109 108 | 93 
1932 105 112 108 119 112 114 111 111 99 
1933 114 115 123 124 112 115 113 111i 112 
1934 114 121 122 123 113 116 108 iii 109 
1935 118 144 131 124 115 118 114 113 103 
1936 124 153 135 121 115 118 111 113 100 
1937 134 169 146 119 121 125 115 118 _— 
1937 : June o * * . * * * * * 
Sept. 134 175 148 * * * . e | e¢ 
} Dec. . * * * . . . . . 
| 1938 : March 134 169° 146° * * * * * * 
| June * * * . - 7 * * . 
Persons covered 1837 11,584 | 20,575 | 32,159 * | 60,000 * 

















2 Including various industries not included in the columns under the heading “ Industries ’’. 
* Except for series in italics : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Figure for 1936. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1924 onwards 
averages of the figures for January and July; monthly figures: January and July, averages. 
anada. Annual figures: averages. 
China. Annual figures: September of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





DENMARK ESTONIA 





Industries, transport °, etc. Industries, etc. 





Men Women | 
Men General Men Women 
(skilled)| yea) gooey average || (skilled and unsk.) | (skilled and unsk.) | Sera! average | 








. Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly Weekly | 
Hourly casnings earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | 











Money wages 





Ore | 1 . | Sents. Sents. | E. Kr. 


1927 129 | , . 21.5 29.3 
1928 128 : : 22.5 31.1 
1929 128 : : 23.0 32.1 
1930 131 : : 23.0 32.5 
1931 131 : : 22.9 31.9 
1932 131 ‘ : 22.1 : 29.9 
1933 131 22.0 : 29.2 
1934 132 21.9 29.0 
1935 133 22.4 29.9 
1936 132 23.4 31.6 
1937 135 25.0 34.4 


1937 : June 134 25.3 35.5 
135 25.5 35.6 
138 26.5 36.7 
— 25.8 35.4 
27.1 39.0 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1927 101 91 
1928 100 
1929 100 
1930 101 
1931 101 
1932 102 
1933 102 
1934 103 
1935 105 
1936 105 
1937 106 
1937 : June 107 
Sept. 106 
Dec. 108 


1938 : March _— 
June _ 117 118 





























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1927 99 98 99 (101) (103) (104) 
1928 99 99 99 (103) (102) 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 106 106 (112) 
1931 113 114 113 (116) 
1932 112 114 114 (120) 
1933 109 112 111 (127) 
1934 105 109 108 (128) 
1935 103 106 106 (129) 
1936 102 105 104 (121) 
1937 99 104 102 102 (117) (116)* | (122) (123) | (120) | 
1937 : June 99 104 104 101 (120) (116) (124) (127) | (121) | 
Sept. 99 103 101 101 (121) (117) (125) (124) (122) | 
Dec. 101 104 102 102 (119) (116) (124) (124) (121) | 

1938 : March} — — as a (113) (109)* | (118) (116) | (113)" | 
June — —_ as — (124) (124) (125) (126) | (130) 


Persons covered 1837) 50,267 56,076 31,804 138,147 25,076 14,470 39,546 _| 
Denmark. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 


question. 
Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
























































































































Unitep STATES 
— B.L.S. series N.L.C.B. series 
he Mines Industries Industries 
Date — 
an Men (skilled Men and women Men (skilled Women (skilled General 
ee | and unskilled) | (skilled and unsk.)| and unskilled) | and unskilled) average 
kly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly Weekl Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly |Weekby 
y | earn- | earn- | earn- | . oni Y | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- 
ngs | ings | ings | ings | “°™™™8*| ings | ings | ings | ings | ings | ings 
Money wages 
ar Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ Cents $ 
Ar. | 1927 ° . 9 se 61.0 29.59 39.8 17.37 57.6 27.53 | 
57 1928 e ° ° +s 61.4 29.95 39.6 17.15 57.9 27.80 | 
38 1929 e ® * * 62.5 | 30.64 39.8 | 17.61 59.0 | 28.55 | 
32 1930 a 21.97 ° 25.34 62.2 27.66 39.5 15.98 58.9 25.84 
39 | 1931 ® 17.82 ° 22.38 59.7 24.00 37.1 14.69 56.4 22.62 
2 | 1932 52.0 13.91 46.5 18.12 52.6 17.96 32.5 11.73 49.8 17.05 
9 | 1933 50.1 14.47 46.0 17.51 51.8 18.69 34.0 12.35 49.1 17.71 
38 1934 67.2 18.10 54.8 19.14 60.4 21.00 42.5 14.44 58.1 20.12 
5 | 1935 74.5 19.58 56.8 21.06 62.4 23.39 43.4 15.28 60.0 22.28 
1 1936 79.4 22.71 57.5 22.82 64.4 25.96 43.0 15.59 61.6 24.47 
0) 1937 86.2 23.75 64.3 25.11 72.7 28.83 46.8 16.88 69.3 27.10 | 
9 1937 : June 88.6 23.19 65.3 26.00 74.3 30.39 47.5 17.63 70.7 28.39 | 
6G Sept. 89.0 24.37 65.8 24.92 75.0 29.25 48.1 16.78 71.6 27.39 
9 | Dec. 86.6 25.49 66.6 22.93 75.1 25.58 48.4 15.56 71.5 24.36 | 
3 | 1938 : March} 86.8 19.57 65.5 22.46 74.3 24.64 48.3 15.10 71.4 23.63 | 
9 | June _ 18.93 _ 22.30 74.8 25.00 47.6 14.62 71.9 23.74 | y 
8 | 
— Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 ° ° - 99? 98 97 100 99 98 96 
1928 ° si . 100 98 98 99 97 98 97 
mec 1929 . 100* ° 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
: 1930 - 87 93 100 90 99 91 100 91 | 
j | 1931 ° 69 ° 84 96 78 93 83 96 79 
1932 100° 53 100° 68 84 59 82 67 84 60 | 
1933 96 56 98 66 83 61 ~ 85 70 83 62 | 
1934 128 70 116 73 97 69 107 82 98 70 
1935 139 76 120 80 100 76 109 87 102 78 
1936 147 90 121 86 103 85 108 89 104 86 
| | 1937 161 94 136 95 116 94 118 96 117 95 
1937 : June 165 91 138 98 119 99 119 100 120 99 
Sept. 166 97 139 94 120 95 121 95 121 96 ‘ 
| | Dec. 162 101 i41 88 120 83 122 88 121 85 
1938: March} 162 74 138 86 119 80 121 86 121 83 
| June _ 71 _ 85 120 82 120 83 122 83 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 . e S 98 96 95 98 97 96 95 
1928 od ° ° 100 98 97 99 97 98 97 
1929 S 100 vd 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
= 1930 9 89 ° 95 103 93 103 94 103° 94 
1931 ad 78 e 94 110 90 107 96 110 91 
, 1932 100 66 100 85 108 75 105 86 108 77 
1933 101 73 103 86 111 82 114 94 111 83 
| 1934 130 89 118 93 122 86 135 103 124 89 
: | 1935 137 94 119 98 121 92 132 105 123 95 
1936 144 109 118 105 122 100 128 104 123 101 
1937 152 111 129 112 132 106 133 108 133 107 
1937 : June 156 108 130 115 134 112 134 113 135 112 
Sept. 156 113 130 110 134 107 135 107 136 107 
| Dec. 153 119 133 103 136 94 137 100 137 96 ! 
| 1938 : March 156 88 133 103 137 93 140 99 140 96 
| June _ 85 _ 101 138 94 138 96 141 96 
| Persons covered 1837} 170,142) 246,040) 3814 | 4,337,495 ‘ . . 
r | 1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. * The index numbers of 
money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change of wages in iden- i 


—| tical undertakings from month to month; the money wages given above have therefore not been used 
directly for the purpose of this calculation. See note on method in the Review for August 1935, pp. 259- 
; 260, or the Year-Rook of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

jonas United States : B.L.S. Series : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages 
for 1930; averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
N.LC.B. Series : Industries: annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
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FRANCE 
Industries Industries, etc 
Mines (metals, etc.) Presta 
Date Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
(chiefly sk. men (skilled Men (chiefly skilled) bay 
{ chiefly women (s en (chiefly 
| & unsk.) and unskillled) (chiefly ckilled) 
| Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily | Hourly| Daily 
earnings Hourly rates rates rates rates rates rates rates 
Money wages 
i Frs Frs Frs. Frs. Frs. Frs Frs. Frs. 
H 1927 31.30 4.44 5.12 41.70 3.31 27.34 1.81 14.84 
i 1928 30.91 4.77 5.25 42.75 3.45 28.44 1.97 16.06 
1929 34.29 5.45 6.10 49.56 3.83 31.34 2.26 18.30 
1930 37.01 5.79 6.64 53.99 4.08 33.66 2.42 19.79 
H 1931 35.68 5.74 6.61 53.83 4.08 33.60 2.42 19.73 
i 1932 32.86 5.47 6.34 50.72 3.99 32.54 2.35 19.03 
' 1933 32.53 5.57 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.70 2.26 18.18 
1 1934 32.61 5.54 6.34 50.72 3.89 31.60 2.28 18.38 
H 1935 32.47 5.49 6.23 49.75 3.80 30.72 2.26 18.13 
1936 36.11 6.33 7.06 56.50 4.42 35.54 2.62 21.01 
1937 50.19 9.41 10.06 ™ 5.60 ° 3.08 . 
1937: June 48.96 9.37 ° ° ° e ° 
Sept. 50.08 9.43 ° e e ad ° ° 
Dec. 54.34 10.00 ° ° 2 e 2 ° 
1938 : March 55.79 10.20 ° ° sd e ° ° 
June 57.09 10.66 ° bad ° bd ° ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 95 101 102 100 99 98 100 99 | 
1936 105 116 116 114 115 113 116 115 
1937 146 173 165 = 146 ° 136 ° 
1937: June 143 172 e ad ° e ° ° 
Sept. 146 173 sd e ° ° ° " | 
Dec. 158 183 e e e ° ° ° 
1938 : March 163 187 e e bd ® e ° 
June 166 196 bad ad e e ° od | 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * | 
1927 e 88 91 91 * * * * 
1928 ° 94 92 92 * * * * 
1929 e 100 100 100 * * * * 
1930 (100) 101 104 104 (100) 100) (100 (100) | 
1931 (99) 103 106 107 (103) 103) (103 (103 
1932 (98) 106 110 108 (108) (107) (107) (106) 
1933 (101) 109 111 109 (109) (108) (107) (105) | 
1934 (106) 110 112 110 (114) (113) (113) (111) | 
1935 (112) 116 117 116 (119) (117) (119) (117) | 
1936 (114) 127 127 125 126) (123) (126) (124) | 
1937 (132) 155 148 2 134) ° (124) 
1937 : June (133) 158 ° ° e e ° es 
Sept. (130) 153 ad * * * ad e 
Dec. (133) 155 e bd ad * ad 4 
1938: March (133) 151 e e e * e wd | 
June (134) 157 * * * . * * 
Persons covered 1937 | 238,500 y . . . . ; ——_ 
































1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries, etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 
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Great BRITAIN HuNGARY ITALY 
7 M. of L. |L. &C.E.8. 3 
series series Mines | Industries —— Industries, etc. 
1 Date Agric., mines, ind., 
transp., local auth. ‘ ; Men and women 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) 
s (skilled and unsk.) | 
Ea Hourly Daily Insured Hourly 
J Weekly rates —* | earnings | earnings | daily wages ea | 
Money wages | 
x 
Pengé Pengé Pengé Pengd Lire | 
1927 e ° 4.72 0.55 5.12 3.29 bad 
1928 of e 4.95 0.56 5.33 3.51 2.10 
1929 e ad 5.07 0.57 5.58 4.07 | 2.09 
1930 ed ad 4.68 0.57 5.35 4.21 2.07 
1931 * * 4.60 0.54 5.05 4.10 1.95 
1932 ° ° 4.57 0.50 4.67 4.02 1.91 } 
1933 ° ad 4.29 0.48 4.34 3.63 1.86 
1934 * . 4.10 0.46 4.05 3.96 1.80 
1935 4 ° 4.00 0.44 4.02 4.28 1.77 | 
1936 e ad 3.92 0.44 — 4.12 1.88 | 
1937 * ° - — _ 4.09 2.11 
1937: June | * * = . * 4.03 217 | 
Sept. * * _ * * 4.00 2.17 
Dec. sad e _ ° ad 4.18 2.18 
1938 : March ad bd — e ® 3.95 2.16 
June . . aa» 8 — pees am 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
i| 
1927 102 101 93 96 92 81 | bad 
1928 100 101 98 98 96 86 | 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 ioo | 100 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103. | 99 
1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 | 93 
1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 I 91 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 | 89 
1934 96 95 81 81 73 97 ] 86 
1935 97 96 79 77 72 105 | 85 
1936 100 98 77 77 a 101 90 
1937 104 101 — _ —_ 100 i} 101 
1937 : June 103 101 — * * 99s 104 
Sept. 104 102 —_— e ad 98 i 104 
Dec. 105 103 — e e 103 104 
1938: March] 107 104 - * * 97 | 103 
June | 108 104 ae . : =e aias 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 100 99 (99) (102) (97) (86) * 
1928 99 100 (98) 99) (96) (87) 102 
1929 100 100 (100) 00) (100) (100) | 100 
1930 104 103 (102 110) (106) (114) ! 102 
1931 109 109 (106 (111) (106) (118) | 107 
1932 110 110 (108) (105) (100) (118) | 110 
1933 112 111 (109) (109) (101) (115) | 112 
1934 111 110 (107) (106) (96) (128) || 114 
1935 i111 110 (102) (99) (93) (135) 111 
1936 111 109 (94) (94) ons (123) 109 
1937 110 108 — ae — (115) 111 
1937: June 111 109 _ * e (114) 113 
Sept. 110 108 ss * * (111) 109 
Dec, 108 106 _ e ad (116) | 106 
1938 : March 112 109 _ e ad (110) | 105 
June 113 109 —- ° e _ _ 
Persons covered 1937 * * — | — —_ 1,440,106 














Hungary. 








. Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). ! 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 


Annual and monthly figures : averages. 


italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 


Annual figures : 


averages; monthly 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





JAPAN 





Imperial Cabinet series Bank of Japan series 





Mines Industries | Transport | Industries 





Men and Men Women Gene | Men and Men Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and pon ra women (sk. and | (sk. and 
(sk. and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) 88° (sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) | unsk.) 




















Daily earnings 





Money wages 
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1937 
1937: June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
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1937 
1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1938: March 
June 





























* 


104 
107 
103 
106 

1937 
1937: June 
Sept. 114 


Dec. 
1938: March — 
June _ 
Persons covered 1937 — | | 802,302 
+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





Latvia (Riga) | LITHUANIA 





Industries, etc. Industries 





(unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) 


Men Men Women | Women | General Men Men Women * 
(skilled) | (unsk.) (skilled) (unsk.) average || (skilled) 

















Hourly earnings Daily rates 





Money wages 





Sants. Sants. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 
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1929 = 100) 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 106 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 





1927 nd ° e 
1928 ° ° ° e 
1929 7” a. o o 
1930 100 100 100 
1931 106 110 ill 110 
1932 107 112 118 110 
1933 105 114 120 107 
1934 111 120 126 113 
1935 114 121 125 111 
1936 113 124 127 114 
1937 119 
1937 : June 108 
Sept. 113 118 127 112 

Dec. 113 123 127 114 

1938 : March 111 123 131 114 
June 110 


Persons covered 1837 43,029 






































* Up to 1933, unskilled women only. 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 


Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Lithuania. Annual figures: up to 1933, figures for June; from 1934 onwards: figures for July. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





LuxEMBURG NorRWAyY NEw ZEALAND PALESTINE NETHERLANDS 





_ _ Mines, Mines, |/Agric.°, mines °, ind.,|| Indus- Mines Mines, 
industries, etc. industries) transp. °, commerce tries ind., tr. | industries 





Men Women Men Men Women || Men and Men Men 
(skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled (skilled women (skilled) (skilled | and women 
and unsk.)|and unsk.)|and unsk.)|jand unsk.)|and unsk.)|| (sk. and unsk.) and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) 


Daily Weekly rates Daily Rates Hourly Insured 
earnings (minim.) rates earnings | daily wages 





Daily earnings 








Money wages 
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1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 


ese ee te eP ee eee eee 
se eee tee eee eee eee 
eee Pe ee ee eee eee 
see ee ee eee Re Re eee SE 
see ee ee eee eee eee 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 





1927 105 97 99 88 
1928 99 100 91 
1929 100 
1930 105 
1931 101 
1932 101 
1933 112 
1934 137 
1935 133 
1936 128 
1937 124 


1937: June af 
122 


* 





Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 





94 97 
95 100 
100 100 
104 102 
104 103 
109 102 
109 103 
108 102 
106 101 
1936 107 108 
1937 107 111 
1937: June ° 111 
Sept. 109 

Dec. 110 

1938: March 111 


une = 
Persons covered 1937] 25,989 | ® 75,000 1,184,067 * 
+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
* Figures for 1936. 
Luzemburg. Annual figures: averages. 
Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 
. New Zealand. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter end 
in question. ‘ ’ 
Palestine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: end of the month in question. — 
Netherlands. Annual figures : averages: monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending with the month in 


question. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





PoLAND | RUMANIA 





Mines _ Ind. (some agric. 
ndustries occ., transport, 
industries commerce) 











Men and Men | Women | General average || Men and women 
women Skilled and (including young (skilled and 
(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) | unskilled) 











} 
Hourly - Weekly I Monthly 
earnings Hourly earnings earnings || earnings 








Money wages 
Zi. 
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1937 
1937: June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938: March 
June 


eess sessssserrs 
NY UNNNUBOSSOOeD * 
JABS FANS SSSSES 














1927 
1928 


1930 


1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938: March 
June 

















Index numbers 


1927 ° 
1928 (94) 
1929 (100) 
1930 (108) 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937: June 
j Sept. 
| Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 
Persons covered 1937 598,506 410,914 | 171,538 
* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
nth Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 
(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 
h in Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. The index numbers of real wages have been recalculated according to a 
new cost-of-living index number relating to Bucharest only. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SWEDEN 





Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 





Men Women General average 
(skilled and unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) (including young persons) 








Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly Hourly Daily Weekly | 
earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings | earnings 























Money wages 





tal 
5 


oe ae SELL MSS OR MM 
to o-+1 = b> aw 
SSBaaORaekae . 


Kr. 


1927 , 0.72 
1928 od , 0.73 
1929 0.74 
1930 0.75 
1931 0.75 
1932 0.74 
1933 0.73 
1934 0.73 
1935 0.74 
1936 0.75 
1937 0.77 


1937 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938 : March 
June 


‘a 
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money wa 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1938 : March 


June 














1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938 : March 
June 


Persons covered 1937 365,270 






































1 Approximate figures. 
Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 





SwiTZERLAND 





Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 





Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 


Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 

















Money wages 
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1937 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938: March 
June 
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1937 : June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938: March 
June 


Persons covered 1837 21,732 5,678 19,126 4,849 5,841 1,060 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
_ Switzerland. Annual figures : averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
method. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concluded) 





CzECHOSLOVAKIA ann U.S.S.R. 





Agr., ind.,||,5; 
Sadusteies some ’|(Mines, ind., Mines : . Ind., some 


| Mines transport, eer 
(Prague) a commerce industries . jcomm., etc. 


| Men and yen and women | Men and M Men and a end 


women : women a women 
(skilled and (skilled and 
k. and : k. and . skilled and sk. d 
snsicilled) unskilled) (isiitiea)| "28killed) || “OkShed) || unskilled) | wnskilles) 
‘Earnings | Hourly rates | Weekly rates | lasured Weekly | Daily | Monthly Insured 
per shift | (minim.) | (minim.) | daily wages rates wages wages rnings |daily wages 


Money wages 


Ké, Ké. . | Rbls. 
194.80 ~ 64.07 
204.38 18.61 70.24 
19.11 77.06 
19.13 
18.66 
17.73 
16.72 
16.30 
15.93 
° 16.18 
202.56 17.13 


200.91 17.08 
203.63 17.62 
207.35 17.40 
207.72 17.29 
208.02 17.71 


Index numbers of money 
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1938: March 
June 
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1937: June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1938: March 
June 


























Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 


1927 93 92 a 98 
1928 97 (97) 99 
1929 100 100 
1930 105 102 
1931 110 103 
1932 112 104 
1933 113 108 
1934 111 106 
1935 107 111 
1936 112 
1937 111f 


1937: June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1938: March 
June 101 


Persons covered 1837 | 80,308 * 2,211,648 


+ Except for series in italics: base : nearest possible year to 1929. * Figure for 1936. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual figures : averages. 

Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year ; monthly 
figures : averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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STATISTICS 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1938. 

In most cases these index numbers have been recalculated by 
the International Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. 
This change of base has been effected by simply dividing the index 
for each date by the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) 
and multiplying the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps 
give rise to some slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by 
which many of the indexes are compiled, but these errors are at 
most very slight, except when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a 
certain amplitude. For a few countries, where data for 1929 were not 
available, the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base; in these 
cases the figures are printed in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; the 
groups represented in the general index and the articles included 
in each group; the weights attached to the various articles and 
groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 

For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 533. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base : 1929 = 100)* 





Country Germany |Argentina| Australia| Austria | Belgium | Burma Brazil 
Towns and localities 72 Buenos Aires 30 Vienna 59 Rangoon | Rio de Janeiro 








Origine pve [1913-1914] X.1933 | 1923-1927] VII. 1914 1931 |1928-1929 
Composition 
of the index 








1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1938 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
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Country Chile China Colombia | Cesta Rica Danzig | Egypt | 
j 





Towns and localities | Santiago | Peiping | Shanghai| Tientsin | Bogot& | San José Danzig Cairo | 
Original base 1.1913- | 

(= 100) IU. 1928 1927 1926 1926 Il. 1937 1936 VII. 1913 VIL 1914 | 
Composition aoe 
of the index oe ove @,ce | 











ti 


1929 


se ee eee 





1937 : Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
1938 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 






































Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 


1 Except for series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 





STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Base: 1929 = 100)* 





; United States | Finla Great Britain 
— BLS Nice) | ne? land N. Ireland eaested 


Towns and localities i 32-51 51-174 36 Paris | 45-50 509 Budapest 











Original 1923-1925; 1923 1914 VII. 1914 1913 
base (= 100) 
Composition 
of the index a-e a-e 











1929 100 
1930 97 
1931 87 
1932 80 78 
1933 75 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1937 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1938: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
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Country 
Towns and 
localities 
Original base 
(= 100) 
Composition 
of the index 





~1 











a 
* 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


1937 : Sept. 
Oct. 108 
Nov. 107 
Dec. 107 
1938: Jan. 107 
Feb. 107 
March| 107 
April 105 
May 104 
June 105 
July 106 
Aug. 105 
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: Composition of the indexes: @ = Food; }b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d= Rent; ¢= 
Miscellaneous. 


* Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. * Index 


based on percentage of expenditure established in 1928 in accordance with data relating to families the heads of 
which are skilled workers. * Quarterly averages. ‘ Average calculated for a period of less than one year. 
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Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

+ Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 
to September 1933 inclusive, the index dves not include heating. * Average calculated for a period of less 
than one year. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Bureau international du Travail. International Labour Office. Annuaire des 
statistiques du travail. Troisiéme année, 1938. Year-Book of Labour Statistics. 
Third Year of Issue, 1938. Geneva, 1938. vu + 267 pp. 6 frs. 6s. ; $1.50. 

The third (1938) issue, as an independent volume, of the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics has just been published. As last year, the work is presented in bilingual 
form, both French and English versions appearing in the same volume. The scope 
and general arrangement of the tables are much the same as in the previous issue, 
but additions and improvements have been made. In the section on population, the 
tables have been brought up to date by the addition of data on gainfully occupied 
population which have become available since the last issue and a new table has 
been added on the age distribution of the occupied population. In the section on 
employment and unemployment, several new series have been added. In the section 
on hours of work, a new table has been added, giving for recent years the statistics 
of normal hours of work in different industries and occupations. In the section on 
wages, a new table has been added on wages in coal mining, and the table on wages 
in agriculture, dropped last year, has been reinstated. In the table on wages by 
industry, several new series and countries have been added. In the section on 
family budgets, figures for additional enquiries have been added, but the table 
on distribution of food expenditure has been suppressed. The appendix on economic 
statistics communicated by the Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations has been enlarged. The tables given are divided into eight sections dealing 
with the following subjects : population ; employment and unemployment ; hours 
of work ; wages ; cost of living and retail prices ; workers’ family budgets ; migra- 
tion ; and industrial disputes. The appendix contains tables of world indexes of 
economic activity, index tables of industrial production, index numbers of wholesale 
prices, exchange rates, and value of currencies as percentage of their gold parity 
in 1929. After a list of principal sources, the volume concludes with a synopsis 
showing the countries included in the different tables of the volume. 


Premiére journée internationale des allocations familiales, Paris, 8 juillet 1937. 
Compte rendu. Paris, Edition sociale francaise, 1937. 189 pp. 


Troisiéme Congres international et XII® Congrés national des colonies de vacances 
et ceuvres de plein air, Paris, 1-4 juillet 1937. Exposés des délégués. 13 pp. 


Union interparlementaire. Compte rendu de la XXXIII° Conférence tenue a 
Paris, du 1** au 6 septembre 1937. Publié par le Bureau interparlementaire. Lau- 
sanne, Geneva, Berne, Basle, Payot, 1937. xv1 + 756 pp. 

In addition to giving an account of the discussions at the thirty-third Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union, held in Paris 1-6 September 1937, this 
volume reproduces the text of the different reports that served as a basis for the 
discussion of the questions on the agenda, which were as follows: report of the 
General Secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, regional economic agreements, 
more particularly in the Danubian Basin, access to raw materials, unemployment 
among intellectual workers, and Parliamentary disqualifications. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 
Ministerio de Agricultura. Junta Nacional del Algod6én. El costo de produccién 
del algodén en 1935-1936. Buenos Aires, 1937. 110 pp., diagrams, tables. 


La Economia Algodonera Norteamericana y su Relacién con la 
Situacién Argentina. By Carlos Garcia Mata. Buenos Aires, 1937. 235 pp., 


diagrams, tables. 
—— —— Los Precios del Algodén en 1936. Buenos Aires, 1937. 89 pp. 


—— —— Memoria Anual de la Junta Nacional del Algodén 1936. Buenos Aires, 
1937. 128 pp., diagrams. 


— Sa Se eee SS eee 9 oe Coes 
Paises. Second edition. Buenos Aires, 1938. 58 pp., 


—— —— La Cosecha Mecédnica del Algodén. By Rafael Garcia Mata and 
Romulo A. FRANCHELLI. Buenos Aires, 1938. 79 pp., illustr. 


Ministerio de Hacienda de la Nacién. Comisién del Censo Hipotecario Nacional. 
Censo Hipotecario Nacional al 31 de Diciembre de 1936. Buenos Aires, 1933. 385 pp. 


DENMARK 

Arbejdsdirektoren. Indberetning til Socialministeriet om Arbejdsanvisningen 
og Arbejdsloshedsforsikringen M. M. I. Regnskabsaaret 1936-1937 (fra 1. April 
1936-31 Marts 1937). Copenhagen, 1938. 92 pp., tables. 

Report of the Director of Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
for the period 1 April 1936 to 31 March 1937. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ministry of Health. Housing. House Production, Slum Clearance, etc. England 
and Wales. Position at 31 March 1938. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
18 pp., tables. 4d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report on Juvenile Employment during the Year 1937. 
Extracted from the Ministry of Labour Report for 1937, Cmd. 5717. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 17 pp. 3d. 


Oversea Settlement Board. Report. May 1938. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1938. 1v + 40 pp., diagrams. Is. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 6, 8 August 1938, pages 172-174. 


SCOTLAND 
Scottish Housing Advisory Committee. Report on Rehousing of Aged Persons. 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. 38 pp. 9d. 


JAPAN 

Kosei-sho Rodo-Kyoku. (Ministry of Social Welfare. Labour Office.) Dai 23 Kai 
Kokusai Rodo Sokai Hokokusho. (Report of the Twenty-third Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference.) Tokyo, 1938. 844 + 84 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 

Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Jaarverslag 
van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over 1937 
Betreffende Werkloosheidsverzekering en Wachigeldregelingen. The Hague, 1938. 
72 pp., diagrams. 

Report on the working of the Netherlands unemployment insurance scheme 
during 1937. Different chapters deal in turn with the scope of the unemployment 
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insurance scheme, the amount of contributions, benefits paid, subsidies from the 
public authorities, and the results of the working of the scheme at the end of the 
period covered by the report. 


NEW ZEALAND 


t of Labour. Report 1 April 1937 to 31 March 1938. Wellington, 
1938. 41 pp. Is. 


—— Employment Division. Departmental Handbook relating to Measures in 
ion for the Promotion of Employment and Relief of Unemployment, under the 
Employment Promotion Act, 1936. Wellington, 1938. 59 pp. 


NORWAY 

Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidling Arbeidsledighets-forsikring. Arsberet- 
ning 1937 (1936-37). Oslo, 1938. 69 pp. 

Report on the working of the Norwegian public employment exchanges and 
unemployment insurance funds during 1936-1937, and on migratory movements 
during the same period. 


POLAND 


Ministére de l’assistance sociale. La politique sociale en Pologne 1918-1936. 
Preface by Marian ZyNDRAM-KoscIALKOWSsKI. Warsaw, 1936. 213 pp. 

Extract from a more detailed study on social legislation in Poland. As Mr. 
Zyndram-Koscialkowski points out in the preface, it is designed as a guide for the 
foreign reader unacquainted with Polish labour legislation. It deals in successive 
chapters with contracts of employment, hours of work, the protection of young 
persons and women workers, industrial safety and hygiene, industrial disputes, 
and labour courts. 


SWEDEN 

Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Handbok for erkdnda Arbetslishetskassor. Stockholm, 
K. L. Beckman, 1938. 330 pp. 

Handbook designed for the use of Swedish unemployment insurance funds 
recognised by the State, that is to say subsidised by public authorities. It repro- 
duces the different Acts and Ministerial circulars and instructions relating to 
unemployment insurance, and contains model regulations for unemployment 
insurance funds. 


Socialdepartmentet. Arbetslishetsrdkningen den 31 Augusti 1937. Del 1. Statens 
offentliga utredningar 1938 : 21. Stockholm, Beckmans, 1938. 254 pp. 

Report of a census of unemployed persons in Sweden carried out on 31 August 
1937. The figures are analysed according to the distribution of unemployment 
by district, age group, sex, duration of unemployment form of relief, etc. 


Stockholms arbetsléshetskomitté i samverkan med Stockholms stads statistiska 
kontor. Commission municipale du chémage en collaboration avec le Service muni- 
cipal de statistique. Arbetsléshetshjdlpen i Stockholm 1936. Assistance aux chémeurs 
a Stockholm 1936. Stockholms stads statistik. Statistique de la ville de Stockholm. 
X. Specialundersékningar. Enquétes spéciales. Nr. 16. Stockholm, 1938. 58 pp. 

Report on unemployment relief measures in Stockholm during 1936. The dif- 
ferent chapters deal with domiciliary relief, relief works, etc., and describe in detail - 
the expenditure involved. 


SWITZERLAND 

Département fédéral de l'économie publique. Commission d’étude des prix. 
Le cotit de la construction et du logement en Suisse. 2™° fascicule. Contribution docu- 
mentaire & V'étude du probléme. 30™° supplément de la Vie économique. Berne, 
1938. 76 pp., tables, diagrams. 
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Rapport du Conseil fédéral a Assemblée fédérale sur les 21°, 22° et 23° sessions 
de la Conférence internationale du Travail. Berne, 1938. 137 pp. 


Schweizerische Unfallversicherungsanstalt. Jahresbericht und Jahresrechnung 
1937. Berne. 63 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Situations, Problems, and Interests of Unmarried 
Rural Young People 16-25 Years of Age. Survey of Four Oregon Counties, 1936, 
by Barnard D. Joy and J. R. Beck. Extension Service Circular 277. Washington, 
1937. 41 pp., typescript. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. College Student Mortality. 
Bulletin 1937, No. 11. Project in Research in Universities. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1938. v1 + 112 pp., diagrams, tables. 


Vocational Division. Itinerant Teacher Training in Home Economics. 
Home Economics Education. Misc. 1986. 32 pp., typescript. 


Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Retail Prices of Food 1923-36. 
Bulletin No. 635. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1938. 203 pp. 20 cents. 


Farm Credit Administration. Co-operative Division, and Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Farmers’ Purchasing Associations in Wisconsin. By Rudolph 
K. Froker and Joseph G. Knapp. Washington, 1937. 1v + 118 pp., diagrams. 


Works Progress Administration. General Relief Statistics for the Fifteen-Month 
Period January 1936 through March 1937. 1v +-57 pp., diagrams. Typescript. 


Sympathetic Strikes. A Bibliography. Compiled by Estelle MuRASKEN, 
assisted by Rosa Deutscu. New York, 1937. Typescript. 


The Labor Boycott. A Bibliography. Emanuel Stern, Director. Second 
edition 1938. New York. Typescript. 


Division of Social Research. Intercity Differences in Costs of Living in 
March 1935, 59 Cities. By Margaret L. StecKEerR. Research Monograph XII. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1937. xxv1 + 216 pp. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labor. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Silicosis and iis Prevention. 
By Adelaide Ross Smrrn, M.D. Special Bulletin No. 198. Albany, New York, 1938. 
59 pp. 35 cents. 

Diseases of the lungs due to the inhalation of dust having assumed outstanding 
importance in the field of industrial hygiene, the New York State Department of 
Labor considered it necessary to bring together the essential data on this question 
in response to frequent requests for information. The information collected is 
published in the present pamphlet, which examines in turn the importance, causes, 
and characteristic symptoms, of silicosis, the investigations made, preventive 
measures, and the medico-legal aspects of compensation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labor and Industry. Organization and Functions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. 63 pp. 


VIRGINIA 

Industrial Commission. The Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Act. With 
Annotations, Court Decisions construing the Act and Formal Rules of the Industrial 
Commission. Edited by Parke P. Deans. Richmond, 1938. 198 pp. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Country Life Association. The People and the Land. Proceedings of 
the Twentieth American Country Life Conference, Manhattan, Kansas, October 
14-16, 1937. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 124 pp. 


Association des artistes professionnels de Belgique. La reconnaissance légale 
des professions artistiques. 1938. 19 pp. 

The Belgian Artists’ Association sets out in this pamphlet the reasons that have 
led professional artists to organise for the defence of their interests, replies to the 
objections and criticisms to which the movement may give rise, and proposes a 
scheme to remedy the more pressing hardships from which artists are now suffering. 
An appendix reproduces the resolutions of the International Congress of Artists’ 
Association (1935) and of the International Confederation of Intellectual Workers 
concerning the proposed regulation of artistic professions. 


Augier, Paul. Arbitrage et surarbitrage dans les conflits collectifs du travail. 
Preface by William BErtranpD. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. 236 pp. 35 frs. 

The first comprehensive study of the French Act of 31 December 1936 relating 
to conciliation and compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes, and its admfnis- 
tration. In the first part, the author analyses the Act, dwelling more especially on 
the organisation of arbitration, reference to umpires, and general procedure. In 
the second part he explains the effects of the Act and shows that, thanks to its 
application, numerous disputes have been avoided or settled. In the last part, he 
criticises certain provisions of the Act. 


Baumgarten, Dr. Franziska. Der Jugendliche und das Berufsleben. (Aus 
Untersuchungen an Schweizer Lehrlingen). Schriften zur Psychologie der Berufe 
und der Arbeitswissenschaft herausgegeben von Dr. Franziska BAUMGARTEN. 
Heft I. Burgdorf, E. Baumgartner, 1937. 127 pp. 

Report of an enquiry carried out in Switzerland into the vocational guidance 
of young persons. It deals with the choice of a career by young persons and the 
reasons that may prompt their selection, their attitude towards the occupation 
or profession of their parents, and their views regarding their future prospects. 


British Association for Labour Legislation. (British Section of the International 
Association for Social Progress.) Report on Nutrition. London. 118 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The object of this report is to fill certain gaps in the existing official literature 
on the problem of nutrition. The British Section of the International Association 
for Social Progress, in undertaking this task, has tried to produce a study as com- 
prehensive as possible, and at the same time suitable for the layman. The authors 
had in mind the suggestion of the Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation that the different nations should study the 
problem of nutrition in their own countries. 


Budapester Handels- und Gewerbekammer. Ungarns Handel- und Industrie 
im Jahre 1937. Budapest, 1938. 225 pp. 


Commission pour |’étude du surpeuplement des universités et du chémage des 
intellectuels. Deuxiéme rapport général. Brussels. 29 pp. 

The first report of the Belgian “Bureau des statistiques universitaires’’, publish- 
ed in May 1937, contained detailed data on the number of pupils in establishments 
for secondary and higher education in Belgium, the direction that these young people 
intend to give to their studies, and the real or apparent overcrowding of the pro- 
fessions open to them. The second general report of the Committee for the study 
of overcrowding in universities and unemployment among professional workers 
analyses these statistics and gives the main conclusions to be drawn from them. 

* 


Czerniewski, Konstanty. Maszyny i narzedzia rolnicze w gospodarstwach mniejs- 
zej wlasnosci. Machines et outils agricoles dans les exploitations de la petite propriété 
rurale. Instytut Gospodarstwa Spolecznego. Sprawy agrarne nr 2. Institut d’éco- 
nomie sociale. Questions agraires n° 2. Warsaw, Wydano z zasilku funduszu 
kultury narodowej, 1938. 84 pp. 
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Danty-Lafrance, Louis, and Villemer, René. La rémunération de la main-d’ceuvre 
dans l’organisation du travail. Monographies du Centre de préparation aux affaires 
de la Chambre de Commerce de Paris. III. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. 128 pp. 

This work, written by a professor at the Business Training Centre of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce and the assistant general secretary of that Centre, does not 
merely give a list of methods of remuneration of labour, but describes the technical 
side of the different wage systems, without losing sight of the fact that, in order 
to be useful, such a study must necessarily take into account all the elements that 
condition the life of an undertaking. The economic and social aspects of the prob- 
lem are carefully considered, and numerous examples are given in support of 
certain critical considerations which axe developed at some length. The work is 
designed for use in both commerce and industry, and should be useful not only to 
directors of undertakings but also to managers, foremen, and students. 


Davenport, Donald H. The Co-operative Banks of Massachusetts. Publication 
of the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University. Volume 
XXV, Number 2. Business Research Studies Number 20. Boston, 1938. x + 53 pp., 


diagrams. $1. 


Die neue Socialversicherung ab 1. Januar 1938. Praktischer Fiihrer durch die 
Reichsversicherung mit Tabellen fiir Beitrige und Leistungen. 2. Auflage. Munich, 
Franz Rehm, 1938. 56 pp. 


Doublet, Jacques. Le front du travail allemand. Centre d’études de politique 
étrangére, Section d’information. Publication No. 10. Paris, Paul Hartman, 1937. 
147 pp. 10 frs. 

In the first part of this book the author points out the important place occupied 
by the labour factor in the doctrine of the German National-Socialist Party, and 
describes the events that led to the constitution of the Labour Front. In the second 
pert he examines the legal nature and the structure of the Labour Front. The 
third part is devoted to the Labour Front and the worker at his job ; the activities 
of the Labour Front are shown to go beyond the limits of a workers’ occupational 
organisation. In his conclusion the author describes their results. 


Ducassi Mendieta, Francisco. The Problem of Unemployment. Legislation pro- 
posed to remedy Unemployment. Opinions and Comments. Translated by R. Hart 
Puriuips. Havana, Talleres tipograficos de cultural. 78 pp. 

Collection of newspaper articles and of speeches made by the author at the Inter- 
American Conference at Buenos Aires and before the Cuban House of Representa- 
tives on the unemployment problem in Cuba. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Meeting held at Delhi, 1 and 2 April 1938. New Delhi, 1938. 11 + 
150 + VII pp. 


Ferenczi, Dr. Imre. The Synthetic Optimum of Population. An Outline of an 
International Demographic Policy. International Studies Conference, 1987. Paris, 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, League of Nations, 1938. 
115 pp. 

The French edition of this study was analysed in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, October 1937, page 578. 


Gemma, Scipione. I! diritto internazionale del lavoro. Trattato di diritto inter- 
nazionale in collaborazione di vari autori. Per cura di Prospero Fepozzie Santi 
Romano. Vol. 9. Padua, Cedam, 1938. x + 348 pp. 


The ninth volume of the big treatise on international law prepared under the 
direction of the late Professor Fedozzi and Mr. Santi Romano, President of the 
Italian Council of State, has appeared recently under the above title. This volume, 
by Professor Scipione Gemma of the University of Bologna, contains a full exposi- 
tion of international labour law as it results from the working of the International 
Labour Organisation since 1919. The first chapter is the most important from the 
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constitutional standpoint, describing the origins of the International Labour 
Organisation and its main features : the Members of the Organisation, its structure 
(the Conference and the International Labour Office), and its competence. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with the different problems involved in the international 
protection of workers : those of physical protection relating to such matters as the 
work of women and children, hours, safety, and the protection of the different 
occupational classes of workers), and those of economic protection (concerned 
with contracts of employment, social insurance, unemployment, and migration). 
An appendix is devoted to a discussion of freedom of association. The work is 
mainly an objective exposition of the subject, but also includes numerous critical 
passages. The discussions give it an added interest as regards both theory and 
practice. 


Goineau, Alexandre. Le probléme de la formation sociale des cadres. Paris, Cégos. 
26 pp. 5 frs. 

The author, who is chairman of the Staff Section of the General Committee on 
Scientific Management of the French General Confederation of Employers’ Asso- 
ciations, basing his work on studies presented to that Section, points out in par- 
ticular how important is the careful training of foremen in order that they may 
acquire the psychology of leadership and a sound social outlook. He shows that the 
workshop foreman has to play the part of a teacher, which in most cases demands 
qualities that cannot be acquired merely through daily practice of a trade. Special 
training for workshop foremen should therefore be organised ; it can be based 
largely on a system of pooling of experience. 


Harmel, C., and Laureys, J. M. Le service social patronal. Preface by G. Tarvu- 
nis. Brussels, Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques de Belgique. 
66 pp. 

Study of employers’ welfare schemes in general, with an account of what has 
been done in Belgium, particularly in favour of apprentices and women workers, 
and in connection with the organisation of workers’ spare time. 


Hess, Fritz. Thalwil im 19. Jahrhundert. Die Entwicklung eines béduerlichen 
Gemeindewesens zum Industrieort. Dissertation des rechts- und staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit Zurich. Wald, W. Hess. 230 pp. 


Ichok, Dr. G. La mortalité a Paris et dans le département de la Seine. Preface by 
Henri SELLIER. Paris, Union des caisses d’assurances sociales de la région pari- 
sienne, 1937. 237 pp., 83 charts, 69 tables. 


The general death rate in France has fallen considerably during the last few 
decades, and particularly since 1929, the proportion of deaths being 150 per 10,000 
inhabitants in 1937, as compared with 171 per 10,000 in 1925-1929. The part 
played by the Department of the Seine in this connection is particularly important. 
In 1907 the Department registered 75,820 deaths, or 200 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 
the total number of deaths has now fallen to 65,320, or 136.5 per 10,000 inhabitants. 
During the same period the death rate of children under 1 year fell from 137.2 to 
66 per 10,000. Dr. Ichok, who is director of the Clichy municipal health and social 
welfare services and professor at the Statistical Institute of the Paris University, 
after an examination of the figures relating to the causes of death and population 
groups, considers the progress realised and what remains to be done to ensure a 
further decline in mortality. He draws from his analysis of causes of death and their 
distribution by age or by district important conclusions regarding the preventive 
and curative measures most urgently needed. In this connection he examines the 
part of the local budgets allotted to the promotion of public health, and emphasises 
the importance of the function of social insurance in the struggle against social 
diseases. 


Jaeger, Walter. Der Standortsaufbau der Basler Industrie. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Staatswissenschaften der 
Philologisch-Historischen Abteilung der Philosophischen Fakultét der Universitat 
Basel. Cologne, Kurt Schroeder, 1937. 96 pp. 
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Kerstens, P. A., Blaauw, P. A., Kruyne, Dr. H., and Helsdingen, C. C. van. 
Vier Referaten over het Vraagstuk der Wettelijke Werkloosheidsverzekering in Ned.- 
Indié. Soerabaja, Vereeniging “ Algemeene Werkloosheidskas.”’ 68 pp. 

Reports by different authors on the problem of unemployment insurance in the 
Netherlands Indies, presented on the occasion of a study conference held at Batavia, 
14 August 1937. 


Kopdarbibas reviziju un organizacijas birojs. Bureau de révision et de réorga- 
nisation de la coopération. Kopdarbibas Gada Gramata, Pirmais (XVI) gada 
gajums. Annuaire de la coopération, Premiére (XVI) année. Jelgava, Latvijas 
Lauksaimniecibas Kameras Izdevums, 1938. 148 pp., illustr. 


Kopp, Armand. Le réle des groupements professionnels dans l’organisation de la 
profession. Essai de synthése du droit positif frangais. Preface by C. PIcQUENARD. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937. xv + 395 pp. 

The first part of this study deals with employers’ and workers’ associations 
as co-operating with the public authorities in industrial organisation in France. 
This part is divided into four sections. The first is devoted to the protective func- 
tion of the associations, the second to their advisory function, the third to an 
analysis of the co-operation of these associations in the regulative function of the 
public authorities, and the fourth to the function of the associations in the concilia- 
tion and arbitration of industrial disputes. In the second part, the author examines 
the same association as directly responsible for occupational organisation. This 
part is also divided into four sections. The first contains a study of discipline in 
the associations, the second an analysis of their regulative function; the third a 
study of compulsory industrial agreements ; and the fourth examines the part 
played by these associations in the International Labour Organisation. 


Krajcevic, Dr. Franjo. Radnitka zaStita i radnitko osiguranje. Zagreb, 1937. 
30 pp. 

The author gives a brief account of the development of the legal protection of 
workers throughout the world from the birth of modern industry down to the 
present time, with particular reference to the principal protective labour laws 
enacted in Yugoslavia. 


Kronheim, Kurt. Les conflits de lois en matiére de contrat de travail. Etude de 
jurisprudence comparée. Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1938. 170 pp. 


Laureys, Jean-Marie. Catéchisme des questions sociales actuelles. Brussels, 
Association des patrons et ingénieurs catholiques, 1937. 156 pp. 
A statement, in the form of questions and answers, of Catholic social doctrine. 


Les allocations familiales en agriculture. La documentation paysanne. La mutua- 
lité nationale intégrale. L’ Emancipation paysanne, No. 1. Paris, 27 pp. 2 frs. 


Lhotte, Céline and Dupeyrat, Elisabeth. Préparation du futur foyer. 1. Comment 
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second part to an analysis of the composition of the Organisation, the competence 
of its organs, and their technical organisation. In the third part, which is devoted 
to the work of the Organisation, he reviews the efforts made to arrive at interna- 
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a theoretical and practical commentary on its provisions. The third part gives 
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or the bearing of the decisions, the relevant constitutional theory, and the place 
of these decisions in the evolution of American constitutional law. In the second 
part, he describes the reactions of the icgislative and executive authorities in face 
of the constitutional crisis brought about by the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and the proposals for the reform of the judiciary. In the third part he reviews 
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This important study of the problem of unemployment of young persons in 
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